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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 20, 1876. 


Edusational Annonngent ts 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Onder the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

70 tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
College Hill, Mass, 


Summer Courses of Instruction in Physics and Drawing, 


The above courses have a eee meet the wants 
of teachers who may want i in Experimentation 
Drawing. 
embrace a series of experiments 
Projection ith 


attention will be given to 
and with the oe Lumiere. 


"A fee of | 2 
er informa- 
The course in Drawing will be adapted to the wants of the 
student, may range from to architectural 


drawing. drawing room will above. The 
fee for » course will be $20.00. For fur further information 
address Prof. 


C. D. Bray. 
Board and furnished rooms can be had near rer 


from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
French and German. 


MISS L. A. HILL, wt woe on an devoted several years in 
Eampe to the study of the above-mentioned languages, 

her conversational method of teaching, enables her pupils to 

readily the age, studied’ Her Summer Term 


ey and will continue six weeks. 
but a limp number can be admitted into the family, 
of the above. languages wi early a 
cation to HILL, 
126 Worthen soda Lowell, Mass. 
REFERENCES. — Major C. A. Stott, W. W. Man- 


Jacos 
E.uortt, 
7° 


NING, E: Grorce Heprick Lowell, 
Coocm, Keq., Hon, Gro. 
Jamas $rorr Billerica, 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientiiic education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of = city with the retirement of the country. 

penses moderate. Liberal aid to no 3 students by 
scholarship and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered; 
Il. A Philosophical of four for the of 
B. Ph. same as with Modern 
ive work in the place of -) 
An Bgincering course of 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
Examinations for admission une 22d and Sept. igth. 


For Catalogue or additional information 
Pror. CHARLES E. Sec’ 
59 College Hiil, Mass. 


University of South Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. C. 


tee regular regular departments are, — tory School of 
Chemistry and Geol. mM ental and Moral P' hilosophy, 
nformation may be Songs Some 
jfrom of the Faculty 
VOUIS.SMITH, Librarign, 


Summer School of Biology, 
SALEM, MASS. 


A Summer School of Bio! for Teachers will be 
at the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., oN 
and ending Aug. 20. e~ye in Zodlogy and Ph sio ogy 


by A. S. Packard, Jr., Prof. E. S. Morse, Dr. A. H. John-| - 
son, &c. ; in Pore Mr. John Ren, &c. Admission 
fee $10.00. For apply to 

7b A. S. P ARD, Jr., Salem, Mass 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

n, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal ay and Recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants Both sexes ad- 


uly 3. Send 
4 SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


European Education. 


LA wit! parks, os en by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of ALIDA 
Poenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lad — for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children 
family, and is wife of the uestor of the University of 
For i tion ress HERR PO —s, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, comprising the > popular Recitations and Dia- 


1 with 
“GENTENNIAL READINGS, 1876. 
190 pages. "Sent peacoat on receipt of 35 cents. 


SHOEMAKER & CO., 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELocuTION AND 
69m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


School Commencements. 


Good selections for Reading and Speaking found iv the 
“ Quarterly Elocutionist,” blished by Mrs. ANNA 
RANDALL-Dient, author of “ Reading and Elocution,”’ 
“Choice Readings,” etc., at 35 Union Square, New York. 
$1.< oo per year; single « copies, : soo cents. 


ELOC UTION 
MISS C. 8, COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
pecial tt ti t lective 5s 

as, Murdoch, Stacy Raxter, 


and Faculty of the School 
Address, 9 West Springteld street, Boston. 46 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a very 
moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant LADD 
PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, fitted with a fine 


For 
classes 


movement to ‘match. Try it, and see for yourself. These 


Cases are made in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Boys’ sizes, in 
Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving 
and finish, for stem and key-winder movements of American 
manufacture. For sale by dealers everywhere. None gen- 
uine unless stamped “‘G. W. Lapp’s Pat.” under the bezel. 
Circulars descriptive and historical sent on application by the 
manufacturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 
68e 11 Marpen New York. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
SIL ICAT ted Slates, for SLats or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and "Stationers keep them (staple N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Teacuers. 52 22 


Summer Board. 

t home, the best of country board, pleasant dri 
secured by week Address early application. Terms from $6.00 to 
$38.00 a week. JAMES R. SMILEY, 

69 h North Sutton, N. H. 


aioe 
1874. 
the New 


Wan ANTED, at this 

JOURNAL OF DUCATI 

For each copy sent, om send two copies of 
or Epuca 

copes of RHODE-ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER 


of March and April, 1874. 7 
IN GRAMMAR. 


vital facts. No lumber 
B R. Greens, A.M. For sale by ease es 
37 Boston. 


or particulars address 
leasc Pembroke, N.H, 


cd penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 


ng GILDER- 


FOR INFORMATION GILDER- 


SERIES, MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S 
MATHEMATICS, and other newest and best School- 
Books, address ‘‘ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.” 


155 and 157 Crosby Street, New York. gia 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College) 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
yew opened ban 14th. The Spring Term will 
open Ane 4th, 1876. cilities and resources, among the 


first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 
D.D., ident. 55 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. $1 2z 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douctas. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parprs, 426 East 26th street. 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Med “Medical Dept., Phil- 
For announcement apply to Dr. R, E. OGERs, 
Philadelphia. 


O. Box 2838, 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ege. or course practice. ess Prof. 
C. STALEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE oe TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samusi 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 az 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


OA4ELETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. v. Strona, D.D. 


DEUEY COLLEGE, Springfield Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smirn, D.D., LL.D. 


yowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For 
address the President, Gsorce F. Macoun, D. 


Grecory, LL.D., t. 
COLL OF AGRICULTOR 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS, 
K Nex COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, dress 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 
L,4P422tts COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. YOuNGMAN. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, | address the President, C. Cc. 


ae COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I 


ANDREWS. 
ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
For particulars address C. H. b. D. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prot. D. Bon AM. Dean. 


Ad- 


etc., 


College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, 

Woman's College of Liter. and M. "Soule, 

College of Theolo, of, (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
nnister, D. Sen. 


College of Law —Hon. 

College of Medicine Davis, A. Den. 

Preparatory School — Rev. H. Principal 

Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo. b 1622 

UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
Y catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 

GQ XRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following dep: rtments in 


operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chance’ Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M:, Dean. 

in the months 


Extra classes in Geology, otc» are organi: 


of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin iotin 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, 


ially designed for Tea 
ers in the Public Schools, is he 1a durin the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For 4 and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. ¢ O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of F For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, EDWARD | H. -L, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Towa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, ‘Prest. 


yorte COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


. OF ant and Agricult’! College, 
Burli gton, Vt. Departments : — Classical, 
Baginecring, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckuaM, Pres, 
in Departmen: 


se apply to C.J. ts Of odern 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowneg, Troy, N. Y. 


S College. Add SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


Wm ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
ae Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
L. S. Buxsank, Prin. 


aon FREE INST. of Industrial Séience. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND {WSTITUTES. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINA 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., 
For For circulars, address C. C. Wers 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
For Youn 
Send for catalogue to Rev. G 


ASELL SEMINA 
Auburndale, Mass. 
tages. Address CHARLE 


EW SALEM A 
ladies and gentle 


APLEWOO 

location and 
superior. Rev. C. 
INSTITUTE, for Yo 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. 
GREENE, ‘Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, est Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized the the 
Hiram Oxcurtt, A.M., rincipal. 12 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemictry. 3A by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, Presiden: nt, W Wellesley, 


EST END INSTITUTE. 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, 
Haven, Conn. _ Send for ci 


PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Founded by 
Joi Adan Prepares Tir fr 


BABRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spauipine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 322 


Established 1825. Has 
Address 


e School of excellent advan. 
Principal. 46 38 
New Salem, Mass. For 
E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


Family school 
Principal, New 


612 


AZENOVIA 
prepared over 600 wy ¥ en for College. 


W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N 


HAUNCY-HALL 
indergarten, 
of 


twenty-one years of age. Special nodes received ate al 
sections of Upper Department. " 


for Ce 


Provi- 


Ara nd Science, LL.D: Provost, or &e. uding 
Prof. acul of Science. h instruction. catalogue address 
WESLEYAN al, Latin Comms Mowry. & Gorr, Principals. 63 zz 
Three courses of stu n- ic, 
EENWICH Musical Institute, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. GREE: FD. Me 
Principal, East 63 2 


ALE LLEGE, Ha: Conn. Forcatalogues 

ear opens ugust, closes 

Address Prot J. A. 


Gy South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in en “ore 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 


Catalogues address A.M., Principal, 


\ 
a 
= F\ 
SN yy 
One , in advance, $3.00. 
Terms { Single coples, Ten 
i 
| 
- 
= 
Pa. We for Youn Ladies, 
Prin. and Prop’r. 
Mass. 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
= | 
| School 
oll | 
— / 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


y COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
Ausert B. Warxins, Ph. D. 

GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. _56 


YSTI ALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
home, with thorough in 
class or 
Address Capt. 


All taught. Terms 
J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Yous 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal 
PEDDIE Hightstown, N. J. Three 
oy F. $1 


T. GT. JOMNSRURY A St. Vt. 
J 


has su Scientific 
ing. Apply to T. Fou 70 22 
GEBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M M. C Sressins, A.M. 


HIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip-R Address, 

Z. C. Wutrrte, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 
EST NEWTON Bag and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, est Newton, Mass. 5122 


olytechnic Business Coll 

W The most practical institution 
tate. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 

7 anwar, Principal. 342% 


ees SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
W Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, For 35,000, 


ct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


issued 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & C@Q., 
Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


__NORWAL SCHOOLS. Dividend Additions in Thirty Years _ 6,000.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ..........--+ $11,099.15 


BRITAIN, 


ou i 

at 00 which Those admission must 

be at least sixteen years of age, and must — 

pose of ing in public schools of Connecticut. 

catalogue, address, at New Bri 

om I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
AMPTON Normal and Agricaltural 

Hage. Va. For the training of Teachers for 


colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 


an” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound interest 


9,794.63 


$1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the 


Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 34, General Aget, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


ddress, for Circular 
“Or T. Providence, R. I. 
CENTRAL NORMAL 
Ww 


SCHOOL, Xinder- 
ten and 


s.—(Reference : Miss E. 


ART 
BOSTON. 
Smitn, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcksrsr. 


T 
Adaréss E. H. Russevt, Principal. 
§4ts NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
F address 
~ ELLEN HYDE, Pfiricipal. 
TATE NORMAL 


SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. ATER 
For catalogues address ndipal, A. G. A. 


For catalogues address the Principal, . B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


NORMAL, LUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
com- 


sea-side music 


TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 


SILICATE. 


lor T 


SHEPPARD 


“ ; hat yo ; stop when 


Common oy and Fair Play 


in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 


NEW PLANS devised by Suerrparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 


mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulatidn. 


This Society recognises the Policy-holder as owner of | : 


the Reserve. 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the| ,2i¢ 


payment of uniform annual premiums, guerantecing « speci.| “iS 
fied surrender valde Jor every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE a 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


Commissioners, and also by the “ Segiety for the Promotion 
oS Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


——|THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Cure Cash Capital $125,000, invested 


United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE ¥ WALKER, Pres't 
and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Wai Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the S 
New York have held examinations three times a ari, a 


the and academic departments of union schools in 
the sets are opened simulta- 


two hundred and fifty 


standard for 
and been the basis for distributing 


do well with it ? We are now republishing these questions from thé 

with common can make blackboard, upon We have also 

smooth sarlace, which will be free from streaks and & pe of card are numbered 

20; 

N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Prpricor,| sion nich they 

191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. bound boxes, br bey: 

© packs of for Num two col- 

WANTED} coves each, 10 “om C. W BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


names, nickel-silver, sent 
One arranted to suit or 


if you wish for ecards; it will il pay you. y 
CANNON 


N. E, Journal of Education 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


eee 


School Apparatus 
E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical and 

fer the > nee illustration of the Physical Scie have 

ir catalogue ool Apparatus, design cularly 

for the requirements of includes many on of late 

and improved construction, veral sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially 
for, and adopted by the Heston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instraments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

Pheir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
fen some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 

from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

* When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kaenic of 


manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation. 


Ma: tory Brookline, M 
Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A 23 


FLOWER OBJECT - LESSONS, 
From the French of Le Maont. 


For sale by the translator, Miss A. L. Pace, Danvers, Mass, 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of 65 cents; to Teacliers, for 
so cents. A letter from Miss E. P. Peabody to the transla- 
tor says: “* This book gives the only kind of botany lessons 
proper for a Kindergarten. . . . think every Kin ergarten 
should have a copy, and thoroughly master t the idea.” 70 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates dre fast suferseding all imitatitds of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the ouly imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being er besides being « Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in ' Ee bon use in all the schools. An 


as denti 


inches, two 


No. 1—s 
x 
a x +30 
x 


schools. Sample copies furnished (postage on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. ‘Anidress ) 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G C@O., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
KRASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches, 


One side of this Tablet is = arranged for the 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet fot 

se ever made. It _ if ony last for 

is tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, can be written upon and 
ae of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
of the 10 For introduction 

t 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


AND RESOURCES. 


Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 years’ 
growth, but grand in descriptions of our great Lakes, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural W. 
and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Cottaires 
Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. His- 
tory and Description of Ainerfca’s Greatest Natio 
and the Centennial Celebration, pr ofusels illustrate 
No equal extant. Over 1200 Free. "Age ENTURY’ 
MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View” see are makin 
to $120 4000 mor BI 
Address HUBBARD BROS. = Pa shers, Phila.; 
Cinclonati, O.; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


schools open about 
Any, in want once to the NE 
GLAND BUREAU OF ED 


16 Haw 


with 


a tib' | number of able scholars, were 


Geachers Exchange. 


CHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. A pleasant 
Dwelli with an adjoining School Building, centrally 
located in Norfolk, Vi: iginta, Apparatus, school and house- 
hold furniture, if desir Price low and terms accommodat- 
ing, with the good-will of an established _school. 
N.#. WEBSTER, 
7ob 45 and 47 Charlotte Sebo, Norfolk, Va. 


OR SALE.—A Boys Boarding Schéol, the income 
te from "Pet of the price asked 
Address N, Nea at the his paper. 70g 


AND A Teacher of four 
years ex nce in teaching these two branches in a)! 
the schools deg hey desires a situation. Is familiar 
with designs, Free-hand, Object, Model, and Cast t Drawing. 
Can furnish recommendations and references. Address,— 
O. E. Chicopee, Mass. 63 


A POSITION TO TEACH Chemistry and Physics, 
and, if required, Mathematics and Natural Science or 
German, is desired by a gentleman who is a regular graduate 
with two years preparatory study in Germany and Paris, and 
who is now teaching in M usetts. Address A. B. C., 
Box 314, Boston. 65j 


OR SALE.— The “ Home School” founded by the 

irst-class ings and ‘ou or or om 
address Home ScHoot, this 


NOAH WEBSTER, 
“The Schoolmaster of the Republic.” 


—- 


1.—Shouldered his a youth of seventeen, 
and interrupting his College course, —in company 
of which his father was Captain,—an “ alarm corps,” organ- 
ized for pressing enengundian, as, to repel a then threatened 
invasion. 
2.—In 1785,—then twenty-seven years old,—in a published 
Essay, med by, him to General Id Articles ol advocated 
a New Constitution in place of the old Articles of Confeder- 
ation,—believed to have been the first distinct public propo- 
er of that nature. 
—Author of the first American School Text- 


4.—His Spelling Book, first issued toward'the close of the 


last century, has had an aggregate sale of over /ifty Million 


copies,—a number considerably greater than’ the present en- 
tire population of the United — and thus given the 
moral impressions, to that 


— itistruction, and early 
rege fire American youth. It still has an annual sale of 
nearly, one million of copies. The sales for the eight years 
| following the civil war (1866-1873) aggregated 8,196,028, 
or an average of 1,024,508 per annum. 
5.—The sales of his large Dictionary (Webst 
and its several abridgments (ten in n py 
lected statistics from booksellers all over t ited States, 
in 1873, were shown to aggregate or tite twenty times 
:|(20 to those of any other series of 
in this country, and this sale still contitfhés. 
6.—Dr. Webster’s educational works have thus done more 
than those of any other author to secure that uniformity of 
language, in the Meaning, Orthography, and Pronunciation 
of words, so remarkable in the pie ie of the United States, 


carefully col- 


drawn from different nationalitiés, and spread over a tertitory 
3,000 miles by 2,000 in extent. 

“As to the Spelling-bos k, the ry statement is 
made that twenty-fodr m of it ‘to 1847 
{now increased to FIFTY : the coh of this 
comparative monopoly of Ort po and Orthoépy being 


esent almost mechanic uniformity of American 


and pronunciation.” 
Ce nce ce of an American Dictionary in England 
has itself hat an immense effect in heaping tf up the commu- 


nity of speech, to break which would bea grievous harm, 
not to En cag ogy he nations alone, but to mankind. The 


result t abe been commen 
both of the Atlante London 
1873. 


7.—The issues of the American press, periodical 
volumes, especially in Ca ee text-books, in large pre- 
e 8 system ogra in 
works. More than TEN MILLIONS of School Text-Books are 
published in the United ‘based, and the 
pict, an England is the same of sim- 
icity, ana in Epymolony. nition, 
8,—More than ONE HUNDRED YEARS, it is carefully esti- 
mated, of severe literary labor have been to the Sx 
preparation and subsequent revisions Waasrew’ 
years, and by more than tha 
towed upon the last teatalen 
plone, | including five years upon the Etymology by an emi- 
nent European linguist. 
9.—Of the English Dictionaries of any magnitude newly 
published in Great Britain within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, most of them are either avowedly on Webster, 
a literal transcript of some one of Webster’ s, with 
additions, or draw so much from his works that they could 
not be imported into this country without a of 
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DEDICATORY ODE. 
(Sung at the Dedication of the Albany High School.) 


BY MISS DORA C. WENDELL. 


Learning’s temple opens widely, 
Welcomes all who enter here, 

And with power and purpose grandly 
Crowns this bright Centennial year. 

Proudly do we hail this moment, 
Gladly do we sound the call, 

And our lips repeat the message, 
Welcome! welcome ! one and all. 


From the shadow of these dear walls 
Many a noble life may come, 

From the guide of teachers worthy 
Many a victory be won. 

Hopes long cherished now seem waiting 

heir bright pinions to unfold, 

Visions of a future glory 

Rolling years may soon have told. 


Knowledge is the boon of labor, 
Given with an earnest heart; 

None must fail with power of doing, 
All must proudly bear a part. 

Knowledge stored in faith and patience 
All our efforts will repay ; 

To improve the fleeting present, 
This is wisdom’s pleasant way. 


Fane of Knowledge! Lo, we hail thee! 
Coming days shall grandly tell 
Of thy founders, true and noble, 
They have builded wise and well. 
Who can tell thy glorious future, 
What thy destiny shall be ? 
And God speed thee on thy mission, 
For the age hath need of thee. 


American Literature.—No. 4. 


BY PROF. J. A. BEATTIE, 


The first work ever produced in America, at least 
the first one of sufficient merit to be handed down to 
us, is a translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by George 
Sandys. The translation was published in London in 
the year 1626. 

George Sandys was the son of Dr. Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, England, and was born in the year 
1577. He was a poet of marked ability. His produc- 
tions were of such merit as to receive the praises of 
Wartow, Dryden, and Pope. He was a distinguished 
traveler as well as a great poet. In the year 1610 he 
traveled in Egypt, Palestitie, and Turkey, and upon his 
return he wrote a history of what he had seen during 
his travels, and published in connection with this, a de- 
scription of the Holy Land. This work is still in print, 
but is only read by those who are curious to know what 
people thought two hundred and fifty years ago of the 
land of Palestine and the other countries of the Med- 
iterranean. Sometime after his return from the East, 
he came to America, and was employed in the govern- 
ment of the Colony of Virginia, holding the office of 
treaSurer. There, on the banks of the James river, he 
translated Ovid, and dedicated his work to King Charles 
the First. In his memorial address to the king, he tells 


him the circumstances under which the task had been 
accomplished. He says of his poem, in that address, 
“Tt was limned by that imperfect light, which was 
snatched from the hours of night and repose. For the 
day was not his own, but dedicated to the service of his 
father and himself ; and had that service proved as for- 
tunate as it was faithful in him, as well as in others 
more worthy, they had hoped, before the revolution of 
many years, to have presented his Majesty with a rich 
and well-peopled kingdom. But as things had turned 
out, he had only been able to bring from thence him- 
self, and that composition which needed more than a 
single denization. For it was doubly a stranger, being 
sprung from an ancient Roman stock, and brought up 
in the New World, of the rudeness whereof it could not 
but participate ; especially as it was produced among 
war and tumult, instead of under the kindly and peace- 
ful influences of the muses.” 

Sandys was a gentleman of the highest order. His 
religious feelings are shown in a poem entitled “ Re- 
view of God’s Mercies in his Travels,” written to wel- 
come England on his return from this country, in which 
he remembers America, in the lines: 

“ That new-found-out world where sober light 
Takes from the Antipodes her silent flight; 


From the bloody massacres of faithless Indians, 
And from their treacherous wars I now am freed.” 


About the same time, or perhaps a little later, Wil- 
liam Vaughan, a poet and physician, came from Wales, 
where he was born in the year 1577. Vaughan pur- 
chased a large tract of country in Newfoundland. In 
order to induce settlers to come to this country, he 
wrote a short piece entitled the “Golden Fleece,” in 
which he makes a comparison between England and 
America, setting forth the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of life in England, and the advantages and en- 
couragements to life in America. The “Golden Fleece” 
is a very curious production, in prose and verse. It is 
divided into three parts. The first part contains an ac- 
count of what the author calls the errors of the Church. 
The second part is an account of the vices of the king- 
dom, and its consequent overthrow at no very distant 
day in the future. The third and last part professes to 
show how to obtain wealth and restore trading ; and 
that was, according to his view of the case, to leave 
England, cross the Atlantic, and settle within reach of 
some of the many fisheries along the coast of New- 
foundland. 

Vaughan depreciated the times in which he lived ; 
and as many another, instead of improving the present 
by enjoying the things of the present, and in making 
preparation for the future, he longed for the “good old 
days of yore,” over which time had cast a halo of peace, 
thus hiding from view whatever would harrow the feel- 
ings, or wound the heart in a remembrance of the past. 
Much of his writing is a kind of parody, m which he 
puts into the mouths of different persons very strange 
things. He represents an Italian novelist (Florio) as 


saying : 


“ From blaspheming God’s name, 
From recanting words with shame, 
From damnation eternal, 

From a rich soul internal, 

From a sinner will not mend, 
From a friend that will not lend, 
From all modern abuses, 

From much things to us, no uses, 
From Ignatian’s cursed swords, 
From a Alchymist’s fair words, 
From those Friars which cloaks use 
As from such that haunt the stews, 


From such sins as do delight us 


As from dreams that do affright us, 
From false sycophants that soothe us 
As from those in sin that smooth us 
From all profane discourses, 

From all ungodly sources, 

Sweet angel free, deliver me.” 


This is quoted, not for the beauty of style or lan- 
guage, but because of the quaintness of manner, and 
because it is characteristic of the writer. 


The Education of the Teacher. 


Education is the act of training the mental powers, 
or it is the result of such act, knowledge and culture. 
Whichever definition we take, the education of the 
teacher, as pre-requisite to that of the scholar, is of 
prime importance. 

Progress in studies is conditioned upon discipline, 
upon the existence of the proper feeling between teach- 
ers and taught, leading the latter to consider the for- 
mer as their friends—not as their natural enemies, not 
as task-masters, but as guides to the royal halls of 
learning. Public sentiment among the scholars should 
frown upon the ill-disposed. In the creation of this 
public sentiment, and the state of discipline resulting 
therefrom, the teacher must lead, in whom certain qual- 
ities calculated to both win and command respect, 
should appear. There will be but little friction in a 
school presided over by a teacher, master of himself 
and the situation. 

The feelings are to be kept well under control, an 
exhibition of self-consciousness to be avoided, and a 
too apparent solicitude for dignity never to be mani- 
fested. The teacher should be possessed of firmness, 
reliance, quickness of thought and execution at critical 
moments, manifesting always a persistent “push” and 
power of will, unobtrusive but resolute. Let him re- 
member that the scholars take their cue from him — 
that he sets the fashion for his little world. If failure 
in any particular attend, there rests upon him the duty 
of practising in his own case the training and discipline 
of powers daily inculcated upon his pupils; and he 
should continue the contest with self till victory is won. 

The physical education of both teachers and scholars 
is sadly neglected. Aches and pains generally charged 
to over-work of brain, should be attributed to under- 
exercise of body. The mind and body react upon each 
other. Pay strict regard to laws of health, which de- 
mand exercise daily and out of doors. The improved 
quality of mental work will more than compensate for 
time thus judiciously expended. He is one of a thou- 
sand, who, when troubled with indigestion, headache, 
or “the blues,” can, while in school, preserve the same 
calm exterior as when his pulses are bounding with . 
health. Sourness of stomach, and pain of head, will 
be duplicated by acerbity of temper and dullness of 
brain, the brunt of which the hapless scholar must bear, 
wondering “ What makes him so cross this morning?” 
“Much study is a weariness of the flesh.” Overwork, 
though well-meant, results in mischief ; not always man- 
ifest at first, but sure to appear in the end. 

The mind needs not only rest, but also variety in its 
action ; in fact, the greatest refreshing often arises from 
a simple change in direction of mental energy. Do not 
toil over a book till thoroughly sick of it; take another 
of a different character. 

Recreation, “creating again” of intellectual force, is 
needed by the teacher ; and withal, if of the proper 
quality and quantity, is highly beneficial. An evening 
with Booth in Hamlet, or Richard III. ~ what is it but 


a lesson in reading, elocution, English literature, and 
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that, too, under a prince of teachers! And, moreover, 
dramatic impersonation is one of the recognized forms 
of art. A good lecture is rich in food for thought, and 
full of incentive to private research. And music — di- 
vine music—how it touches our finer sensibilities, stir- 
ring the very depths of our natures, and rousing within 
us blessed inspirations to better and more useful lives 
in the future. 

Books are invaluable auxiliaries in teaching, but aux- 
iliaries only, for, as far as possible, we should be inde- 
pendent of them while in the act of teaching. Before 
leaving the study, a teacher’s knowledge of the day’s 
work ahead should be most thorough, even to the 
minutest details. Anything short of this, is inconsist- 
ent with that feeling of confidence in self, that con- 
sciousness of mastery of the subject, which is so essential 
to the peace of mind of the instructor, striving to meet 
the demands of accurate scholarship. Thorough pre- 
vious preparation is demanded of us. But what does 
this involve? Not simply a knowledge, though full of 
the subject as presented in the text-book used—meagre 
indeed would be the outfit of a teacher thus scantily 
equipped—but a comprehensive, philosophical grasp of 
the whole subject in its varying phases and relations to 
kindred topics. Patiently follow up its ramifications, in 
whatever direction, and thus be able to answer any 
question legitimately, though remotely, bearing upon it. 
Fill yourself with your subject, and of that fullness, im- 
part to the waiting, receptive minds under your charge. 
Enthusiasm is consequent upon comprehensive knowl- 
edge, and this is “catching” with pupils. Remember, 
also, that the prime duty of an instructor is to convey 
instruction, not to preside at an examination ; let the 
recitation be not a mere asking of questions. 

The importance of good methods in teaching cannot 
be over-estimated. Under a good method, scholars may 
be in love with a study, pursue it with avidity, and*reap 
therefrom harvests of good ; while with the conditions 
in this regard changed, the study may appear dry and 
uninteresting ; and being taken up only under compul- 
sion, is listlessly run over, and becomes barren of fruit. 
Let us not allow ourselves to rest satisfied with our 
methods as long as they fail to produce a feeling of in- 
terest in the pupil, lack of which feeling results, as a 
rule, neither from inherent dryness of subject, nor yet 
from dullness of pupil, but from defective and ill-chosen 
methods, or from some failing on the part of the 
teacher. Normal schools, “method schools,” occupy a 
vital place in our educational system. All cannot avail 
themselves of facilities thus afforded ; but all can pri- 
vately become students in this direction. 

Of all persons in the world, a teacher should be a 
well-read man, and his reading should be comprehen- 
sive, embracing the whole realm of knowledge. While 
believing that progress in educational, as in all other 
fields, depends mainly upon the labor of “ specialists,” 
and that one should, therefore, devote himself princi- 
pally to exhaustive researches in his own peculiar do- 
main, still I consider it the duty of every teacher, as 
far as lies within his power, to keep abreast of the 
times in all departments of knowledge. A course of 
reading, wisely marked out and pursued, is productive 
of rich harvests. 

The path of the true teacher is not a tread-mill ; wise 
is he, then, whose eye regularly scans the educational 
periodical. No teacher, however long his term of ser- 
vice, can afford to neglect this kind of reading whereby 
he brings himself in contact with the thought, and in- 
forms himself as regards the methods of some of the 
best workers in this profession of teaching. Moreover, 
this is an age of progress and change, and though some 
changes may be conducive to retrogression rather than 
progression, still it certainly behooves the live teacher 
to 7 thoroughly conversant with all matters vital to his 
work. 

Culture, the foundations of which certainly should be 
laid in our schools, though a plant of slow growth, is 


gne extremely sensitive to influences about it, and the 


teacher from whom emanate those influences needs the 
ripening effects of much wise reading of books. 

In order to be fully equipped, a teacher should have 
a library—a working library, in whose selection quality, 
not quantity, has been regarded. Set apart a certain 
sum per month or annum to be devoted to the filling of 
this intellectual granary, and thus will provision be 
made for many a long winter of mental craving. 

P. G. Hamerton, in his “Intellectual Life,” says: 
“Tf you know what is the right thing for the time being, 
and always do it, you are sure of the calm of the thor- 
ough workman.” Let us strive earnestly for such 
knowledge, that we may experience that serenity so 
precious. F. 
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Hints on Teaching Latin.—No. I. 
BY N. T. TRUE. 


Nearly every teacher of Latin feels a painful con- 
sciousness when a class of beginners comes before him, 
that his pupils are entering on a subject entirely remote 
from their previous mental associations. To his pu- 
pils, it is a shadowy something pertaining to the remote 
past which they are now to investigate: in fact, almost 
as foreign as if it came from another planet. The 
teacher, too, feels much like the geologist who has dis- 
covered a new fossil. It is the remains of an animal 
which existed countless years ago, and he finds it diffi. 
cult to bring it down to a comparison with animals now 
living. The connecting links between the early history 
of our earth, and as it appears to us to-day, are strangely 
missing. He is the most popular and successful 
teacher of that science who can, by comparison, make 
the past seem like the present to his pupils. ; 

Can we, like the successful teacher in geology, bring 
about the same results with our beginners in the study 
of Latin? Teachers are as unlike as historians. One 
reminds you of a musty old book, with nothing attract- 
ive about it. Its style is antiquated, and the manner 
in which the subject has been treated is out of sympa- 
thy with our own thoughts, or of the age in which we 
live. We take up history of Greece, or of Rome. It 
is so dry and barren of interest that we lay it down 
much as-we would a lump of ice, and are as unaffected 
as if we had been playing with our refrigerator. All 
this depends, not so much on the subject, as on the 
manner in which it is treated by the historian. 

Another teacher reminds one of Lamartine as he 
relates to us the life of Cicero. In his charming style, 
he makes the Roman orator seem like one of ourselves, 
and living almost in our own day. The same may be 
said of the late President Felton’s lectures on the do- 
mestic life of the Greeks. The listener could almost 
see the homes of that ancient people, with their simple 
habits, so clear were his descriptions, and so fresh and 
modern was his use of language. Dr. John Lord’s 
lectures on Roman History are excellent in this re- 
spect, and so is Taine’s Art in Greece. 

Other differences may be observed among teachers. 
One spends all his time in éeaching-; another is only a 
listener of what his pupils have to say; while another 
is crabbed, and frightens his pupils to study so as not 
to incur his displeasure, until, perchance, from force of 
habit, the boys may in due time learn to love their 
classical studies. 

If teaching is a science, as well as an art, founded on 
the laws of the human mind, ought such extremes of 
individual character to be tolerated in a classical school 
of the present day? Is there any reason why the same 
freshness of manner should not be secured in the 
teacher of Latin as we desire in the historian? Why 
should the person having in charge a boy’s classical 
education, assume the attitude of a statue with only 
one fixed position, and one form of facial expression? 
Now the good teacher is one, who, at a moment’s 
warning, is capable of transforming himself into an 
illustrator, by seizing upon every object in the universe 


that will serve to make clear the point under consider 


ation. The next moment he is an educator, drawing 
out of his pupil what he knows, or leading him along 
by his illustrations. He is next a Astener, patiently 
hearing what his pupils have to say on the subject ; 
while the next minute he becomes the “acher who has 
something to impart to his pupils. He must be an in- 
structor to arrange and build up in proper order the 
knowledge which the pupil has acquired ; and, lastly, 
he must be a pedagogue or guide, so that under the dif- 
ferent positions which he assumes, he may develop and 
round out a boy’s mental powers with the least expen- 
diture of time and force. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid in the phil- 
osophy of teaching to the harmonious action of all 
these attributes in the school room. To these must 
be added magnetic power, tact, and enthusiasm, in 
order to complete our ideal of a teacher. Before such 
a man there will be few listless countenances or weary 
bodies, but everywhere manifestations of pleasire and 
mental activity. The classical teacher is a good histo- 
rian, who should make the dead past seem to his pupils 
like the living present. Any teacher with such qual- 
ities, and with a storehouse of knowledge, will succeed. 

The study of comparative philology, during the last 
quarter of a century, has caused as complete a revolu- 
tion in the methods of teaching Latin and Greek, as is 
now recognized in teaching zoOlogy, physics, and chem- 
istry. The doctrine taught half a century ago, that the 
Latin language was derived from the Greek, and that 
the Greek was, in some vague way, derived from the 
Hebrew, and that the latter was the parent of all lan- 
guages, can no longer hold a place among scholars. 
Neither can we teach Latin or Greek entirely isolated 
from each other, and from other languages. Neither 
can the course any longer be pursued of compelling a 
boy to commit to memory a bald series of declensions, 
conjugations, and rules, and translations, without so 
much as a single hint as to the origin or history of the 
language, or its relations to our own, and other lan- 
guages. It is this last method which has produced such 
barren results in American classical scholarship. We 
have been feeding too much on the husks, and not 
enough on the kernel. 

Now, the teacher, who possesses a good share of tact 
and inspiration, can make the very beginning of the 
study of Latin intensely interesting, and excite in the 
minds of his pupils a desire to know something about 
this mysterious language. Instead of placing a Latin 
grammar in a boy’s hands without a single remark with 
reference to the object in view, and assigning a lesson 
without the pupil’s even knowing where, or when the 
language was spoken, let the teacher devote the first 
lesson to something like the following exercise : 

With crayon in hand, go to the blackboard, and draw 
a rough map of Asia and Europe, taking a little more 
pains with India, Greece, and Italy. Tell the class 
that a language was once spoken in central Asia from 
which all the principal languages of southern Asia, and 
nearly all the languages of Europe, were derived. Call 
this the Aryan, or /ndo-European language, and write 
these names on the central part of the map of Asia. 
Call the Aryan, the mother language. Tell them that 
ne positive remains of that language now exist, except 
as they have passed into other languages. Tell them 
that a people emigrated from central Asia southward 
into India, and formed the Sanskrit language, which, so 
far as we know, is the oldest daughter of the Aryan 
mother. From this the Hindoo language is derived. 
Write Sanskrit on the map of India. Tell them that 
another emigration passed westward into Persia, and 
formed the /ersian language. This is the second 
daughter. Write Persian on the map. Tell them that 
another people left their mother in central Asia, and 
moved westward, and settled in the southeastern part 
of Europe, and formed the Greek, or Hellenic language. 
This is the third daughter. Write Greek, or Hellenic, on 
the map of Greece. Still another people passed further 


west and settled in Italy, and formed the Zafin lan- 
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Here lived the fourth daughter. Write Zatin 
on the map of Italy. 

Now we have four daughters, who of course must be 
sisters, whose names are Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and 
Latin. This point should be carefully impressed on the 
class, and all the facts thus far given should be repro- 
duced by the pupils before advancing a single step. 

For the next step, explain how a wave of emigration 
passed westward over the northeastern part of Europe, 
into what is now Russia, and formed the S/avonic lan- 
guage, from which the modern Russian is derived. 
Here, then, is a fifth daughter, whose name S/avonic 
you will write over what is now Russia. Another wave 
passed still further into central and northwestern Eu- 
rope, and formed the Germanic, out of which grew the 
German and Scandinavian languages. Write Germanic 
over Germany, for the sixth daughter. Another wave, 
and supposed by some to be as old as either of the 
others, passed over to the western part of Europe, and 
formed the Ce/éic language, from which the Welch and 
Irish languages were formed. This is the seventh 
daughter. Write Ce/tic over Great Britain. 

Let the class now carefully review, and reproduce to 
the teacher, all the facts thus far presented. It is not 
well to discuss the actual age of these daughters, or the 
order of their ages, at this time. It is enough for the 
pupils to know their names and places of residence, 
and that it is a respectable and well-known family of 
seven daughters. 

Now, a clever boy or girl will have no difficulty fol- 
lowing his teacher up to this point; but if he should 
deem it best to go still farther, he can tell them that 
from the Latin language, which they are about to study, 
were derived the modern Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese languages. These are granddaughters of 
the now old Aryan grandmother in central Asia. Write 
these names on the map, over their respective countries. 

But what shall we say to them about the Zzgiish, the 

most important of all the languages? Tell them that 
the English is a compound language, made up of words 
from all the languages on our map. Commencing at a 
point in central Asia, draw a line (the teacher describ- 
ing it all the way) westward through the different coun- 
tries of northern Europe, and collect words in each 
country till you reach Great Britain, and stop there, and 
your list of words, if properly selected, will form a part 
of the English language. Start again from your point 
in central Asia, and draw your line westward through 
the countries of southern Europe, and collect words 
from the Greek, Latin, and old French, till you reach 
Great Britain, and add them to your former list, and 
you will have the principal sources of the English lan- 
guage. Write Zng/ish on the map of Great Britain. 

Languages of minor importance to the subject in 
hand should be reserved till a later period in their 
studies. Now let the class carefully review, and repro- 
duce all the facts up to this poitit. 

The class may now easily comprehend the fact that at 
the beginning of the Christian era, four out of the seven 
sisters were highly educated,—the Sanskrit, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin, while others remained in ignorance 
for many centuries after this date. The Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin are, on this account, called classical 
lauguages, while the seven daughters are all now re- 
garded as dead languages. 

Is there any difficulty in presenting our blackboard 
exercise to any ordinary class of beginners? Such has 
not been the experience of the writer. Thus far, the 
subject has been simply a matter of geography and his- 
tory, presented in an objective manner. To a hyper- 
critical mind, the preceding arrangement may seem a 
little mechanical, but no serious harm will arise ; and if 
any teacher may choose to modify the arrangement, and 
make use of other terms, he ean easily do so, without in 
the least affecting the argument. But the most impor- 
tant point is yet to come, in our second article. 


— Prof. Goldwin Smith is expected May 17th. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
No. X.—{Continued from May 6.) 
ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION, 


On the 18th of March, 1830, a committee was accord- 
ingly chosen to prepare a constitution and take meas- 
ures for a future meeting of this committee. Ebenezer 
Baily was made chairman. Invitations were very ex- 
tensively circulated through the country ; and, on the 
19th of August, the convention of several hundred per- 
sons, from all parts of the country, met in the Repre- 
sentatives Hall in Boston. Wm. B. Calhoun was 
chosen chairman, and, in his absence, Wm. Sullivan 
was called to the chair, and Geo. B. Emerson was 
chosen secretary. The constitution was discussed for 
four days, and finally adopted, and a society formed by 
the name of the American Institute of Instruction. 

“Many a teacher, on the first morning of the conven- 
tion, must have ascended the steps that led to the Hall 
of Representatives, and looked out upon the unequaled 
prospect commanded by this chosen spot of the ‘City 
of the Pilgrims,’ with a sense of loneliness, and of 
doubt and misgiving ; but when he beheld the numbers 
that came flocking from near and distant parts, and 
saw the earnestness with which they were engaged in 
the good cause, and the ability evinced in conducting 
the business of the convention, every one must have 
gone home to his solitary duties, strengthened and 
cheered by the thought that strong hands were in the 
work, and that he was no longer toiling alone.” 

It was made the business of the officers for the years 
1830 and ’31, to make preparations, appoint lecturers, 
etc., for the next year. I was appointed to give the 
first lectcre, and naturally gave one on the education of 
females. The other lectures in that volume are of great 
value, as are very many in the succeeding volumes. In 
this second year I held the office of censor, and gradu- 
ally rose to that of secretary, and finally was chosen 
president. 

The members of the Institute of Instruction contin- 
ued to hold their annual meetings in Boston and other 
towns of the State, with lectures, by the best men they 
could find, on subjects of the greatest interest to teach- 
ers, which were published in book-form. 

The introductory discourse, in the first volume, was 
given by President Wayland, and is one of the very best 
ever given. Other lectures were given by Dr. John C. 
Warren, James G. Carter, William Rapell, Gideon F. 
Thayer, Nehemiah Cleveland, Samuel P. Newman, 
F. J. Graves, H. K. Oliver, Wm. C. Woodbridge, Wal- 
ter B. Johnson, Warren Colburn, Cornelius C. Felton, 
and Wm. J. Adams. All these were invited by myself, 
before the Institute was in action. A committee was 
chosen, after the full discussion of the constitution and 
its adoption, and by this committee I was chosen to 
give a lecture—found in the second volume-—upon the 
“ Education of Females,” portions of which I here give 
for all of those who feel sufficient interest in my remi- 
niscences to read them. 


“Woman, the daughter and sister, is destined to be- 
come the companion, the friend, and wife. These so- 
cial relations belong to her equally with man, and her 
interest in them is greater. Removed from the agita- 
tions of ambition and business, they constitute a larger 
and more important portion of her life. But she has a 
higher destiny ; she is to be a mother, and to form the 
heart, the character, and the mind of her children. 
These are the relations which are usually taken into 
consideration, in regarding the life of a woman... . . 

“The first and necessary relation of woman is that of 
daughter. From this relation numerous duties arise, 
for the performance of which every woman should be 
educated. A daughter is the natural companion, friend 
and stay of her parents. A man leaves his father and 
mother, and marries into the family of his wife. But in 
our own and other free countries, a woman, whether 
single or married, more frequently remains, with her 
earliest affections, in or near the mansion of her 


parents. It is to her that they naturally look for the 
tender attentions which will sooth them in their declin- 
ing years. It is for her to temper the rough winds of 
adversity, and render brighter the sunshine of prosper- 
ity. She is their comforter, physician, and nurse. 
When their voice has become tremulous and their eye 
dim with age, and the stores of memory have been 
closed, it is for her to bring forth the treasures of con- 
solation, to make the sound of gladness still to be heard 
in their dwelling, and to fill it with a cheerful, and if she 
have been rightly educated, a holy light... .... 

“ Enter the humblest dwelling under the prudent man- 
agement of a discreet and well-educated female, and 
observe the simplicity and good taste which pervade it. 
The wise mistress has nothing gaudy in her dress or 
furniture, for she is above the silly ambition of surpass- 
ing her neighbors in show. Her own best ornaments 
are cheerfulness and contentment, and those of her 
house are neatness, good order, and cleanliness, which 
make a plain house and modest apartments seem better 
than they are. She has not the selfish vanity which would 
make her strive to appear above her circumstances, She 
knows what are and what ought to be the expenses of her 
family, and she is not ashamed of her economy. It gives 
her the means of being liberal in her charity, and hers 
is a charity which reaches round the earth and embraces 
the poor and unfortunate everywhere. Her domestics, 
if she have any, look to her for advice in doubt, and 
counsel in difficulties ; they respect her judgment, for 
she has shown herself wise and disinterested ; they see 
that she cares for them, and they have felt her sym- 
pathy in their sorrows ; in return they make her interests 
their own, anticipate her wishes, and show the willing- 
ness of their service by their cheerful alacrity. ... . 

“She knows the virtues of pure air and the excellence 
of scrupulous cleanliness ; she can judge of the qualities 
of wholesome food, and knows how easily it may be 
poisoned by careless or unskillful cooking. Her knowl- 
edge and care shine in the happy and healthy faces of 
her children. No harsh sounds are heard in her dwell- 
ing, for her gentleness communicates itself to all around 
her. Her husband hastens home, and whatever may 
have been his fortune abroad, enters his house with a 


ing kind faces brightening at his approach, and con- 
tented with what he finds at home, has no inducement 
to seek for happiness abroad. Nor is she satisfied with 
consulting the present gratification of those around her. 
By her example and gentle influence she leads them 
onward to what is better.and more enduring hereafter. 
Few know the noiseless and real happiness which such 
a woman sheds around her, as if she were the sun of 
her little world.” ..... 

Mr. George Ticknor gave, in the second volume, a 
very admirable lecture upon the best modes of teaching 
the French and other modern languages. No person 
could be better qualified for the work, as he had, for 
years, been studying those languages, where they were 
spoken, and under the best teachers to be found. 

I have shown by the chosen pursuits of my life that 

I consider the highest work to be done on earth is 
the education of a human being from infancy to matu- 
rity ;—and the most important part of that work is the 
education of females ; for on them depends the right 
education of children in their earliest years, the forma- 
tion of their habits, the development and use of all 
their faculties,—mental, spiritual, and bodily. When 
this is done faithfully, and the child is taught, from the 
earliest period practicable, to see, hear and observe, to 
use rightly his eyes, ears, and all his limbs, to exercise 
ingenuity and to keep himself busy, that child is made 
happy, and continues so, as long as the right course is 
pursued. 
We may rejoice that these truths are continually more 
and more regarded, and we often hear, thank God! that 
new infant schools are established. You have had todo 
with some of those to whom these blessings had never 
come. 


cheerful step. He has experienced the pleasure of see- _ 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove! 
Thou messenger of spring! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


Soon as the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear. 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers ; 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, thy most curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another Goring to hail. 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 

We'd eal with joyful wing, 

Our annual visits o’er the globe, 


Attendants on the Spring. —Fohn Logan. 


Among the Flowers and Trees of May. 
BY S. P. "BARTLETT. 


Whither shall it be? Roadside, lane or copse ; sea- 
side, woodland, field, or homestead? For the May- 
time is unfolding her beauty over all, and which shall 
we select? May we not have a ramble that will give 
us a glimpse, an illustration, and a memory from each? 
Leave the house-door open behind us to fill our room 
full of bright, sweet air; the blue sky bends soft and 
serenely, and will look in blessedly. We will go by 
the old poplars this morning ; under the balm-of-gilead 
trees, spreading their shining, spicy leaves in the sun- 
shine, and scattering their winter wool upon the clean 
grass. They are old-fashioned trees, suggestive of 
childish bruises, and good grandmothers, who steeped 
the healing buds for a family balsam. Leaning a little 
now, by reason of years, I will show you three great 
willows, Salix Jadilonica, “planted by the water 
courses.” Their long pensile boughs are still lithe and 
lightly green, albeit drooping as pensively as they ever 
must, smile the day never so sweetly. They are weep- 
ing-willows, cut from Bonaparte’s island grave, years and 
years ago; the hand’ that severed them from the spot 
and brought them hither and planted them, long since 
dead and withered as the illustrious hero’s own. Now 
by green meadows on either hand, still showered with 
dandelions—a ransom profuse enough for the prince of 
all the flowers and fairies though her seed-globes of 
silver-tipped arrows are shining here and there for merry 
children to puff, and “see if mother wants us!” This 
little flower of gold, so soft and bonny, has a quite 
ferocious botanical name: Leontodon — from /zon, lion, 
and dens, tooth—which you must look for in the form of 
its runcinate leaves. 

Do you catch a breath and a glimpse of the Atlantic, 
now? We have turned our faces to the sea, for I wish 
to take you to a rock upon the shore very near the 
singing waves, with but a strip of glistening sand before 
their dashing spray, which is the home of an early wild 
flower. Strange as it may appear, when she has other 
haunts far from this, here the wild columbine—Aquile- 
gia canadensis—so delicate in its habits, has chosen a 
home. Very sunny and sparkling and warm is this, 
to-day, after all ; and what wonder the wild bees are 
lured to her freighted nectaries — beautiful nectaries — 
scarlet without, yellow within, and dusted with gold 
from the tufted, exserted stamens! But the sandy soil, 
with a sprinkle of marshy earth in it, seems thin and 
poor indeed, through which such tiny rootlets could 
get so firmly attached to the gray old rifted ledge. 
This plant, also, is named from its leaf — Latin aqua, 
water, and ago, to gather—for the pretty ternate leaves 
can retain a little. The Aquilegia is more properly a 
flower of April, but its beautiful clusters love the cher- 
ishing May days. 


Leaving now the sands and their great stranded 
boulders, and the little warm ripples, bearing in such 
lovely colored sea-mosses, where we could so delight to 
linger, let us seek a marshy tract within easy distance, 
for the sake of a far different and singular plant, the 
Arum ¢ryphillum, from the Hebrew jaron, a dart, in 
allusion to its large sword-shaped leaves. Its familiar 


if one has ever studied its curious structure. A club- 
shaped, purplish black spadix, studded with grotesque 
fructification (the staminate and pistillate flowers being 
intermixed and uncovered), set sturdily in the large 
ovate, acuminate striped spatha, hooded and cowled 
above its singular inmate, accounts readily for the com- 
mon descriptive appellations of green dragon, and Jack- 
in-the-pulpit. It certainly has a sinister aspect, which 
impression may be enhanced through childish memories 
of peppered fingers, which came of pulling its odd 
scape. For the globular, tunicated root is violently 
acrid, almost caustic. I have been told this is dissi- 
pated by boiling or drying, and from a part of the root 
a sort of sago may be prepared. We will not try the 
experiment, however, but leave Jack-of-the-marsh in 
his sentinel tent to the screaming gull and restless 


lovely nun-like calla, white-robed in vestal innocence ; 
for both belong to class Monoecia, whose flowers have 
neither calyx or corolla, but grow upon that kind of re- 
ceptacle called a spadix. 

And now for a beautiful handful of swamp pinks, 
Arethusa du/basa. It belongs to the natural order, 
Orchidez, but possesses no fantastic characteristics, 
for it is simply sweet and beauteous; so cool and 
dewy ; scented with a mingled breath of rose and 
violet, and a tinge of rose and violet in its deep hue. 
The leaning petals are deflected, and bend over the 
tip of the crenate nectary. A clean glass of these in- 
expressibly sweet pinks will perfume the house for days. 
As we leave the moist meadow where we have gath- 
ered them, we will go down the country road a little 
way, to find a long, sheltered, sunny lane, green with 
many leafing shrubs, and pleasant with bursting flow- 
ers. The large frail lilac blossoms of the Cranes bill— 
Geranium macu/atum, or spotted geranium — poised so 
erectly upon their slender stems, appear distinctly 
showy in the sheltered spots where they are unfolding. 
The thin, pubescent palmate leaves are variously cut 
‘and notched at the edges, and as they. grow old, dotted 
with pale spots about the sinuses. This plant deserves 
our attention, because it is about our only American 
geranium. It belongs to a family now much cultivated 
and cherished for its ornamental flowering exotics. 
This delicate lilac, native of our own, however, is quite 
fair and graceful enough to maintain her place in the 
genus. It is named from geranos,a crane. Here the 
doctors disagree, for some of them insist ’tis the form 
of the long pistil, while others are positive it is the 
characteristic beaked seed vessel so distinct in all va- 
rieties that names the family, which latter opinion I 
should certainly favor. This receptale and its fruit 
are so interesting, that it well deserves a study through 
the microscope. The root is perennial, astringent, and 
usefully medicinal. Where the Cranes bill sets her 
purple cup, we are sure to see waves of late, tall, white 
Anemones stirring in the soft breeze, and ribbons of 
dark-blue violets still wound beneath the hedge-rows. 
Let us take a look at this small copse of low trees 
and shrubs. See the bright aspen’s little tremulous 
leaves dancing into life and light upon their silvery 
stems! It flowered in April when the tree was leafless, 
in silken pendulous aments. It is the poplar ¢remu/oides. 
There is a legend that of the wood of the aspen tree 
the Cross was made ; hence its ever-quivering leaves. 
This seems too sorrowful a meaning to read in this 
lithesome, airy foliage, fresh from the loving Hand that 
gave it beautiful life. Here are plenty of hazel bushes, 
set with tiny nuts. Here, also, is the sassafras tree, a 


native American plant, which commanded a large price 


name of Jack-in-the-pulpit will bring it readily to mind, 


quail, after noting that he is a near relative of the} 


when first introduced into Europe, its oil was consid- 
ered so valuable. The bark of the young twigs is 
thickly smooth and green. Some of the large leayes 
are entire ; some are lobed. Its yellow diaecious flow- 
ers droop in clusters from the ends of last year’s shoots. 
Fruit, a dark-blue drupe. We must get some of its 
spicy roots for the sake of the sassafras bark ; a bit is 
so pleasant to the taste. Something else grows here in 
very showy style, and if you are unacquainted with its 
blossom, you will be likely to mistake the large ivory 
involucre of four leaves for the flower, which is really 
but a dreary little umbel set in this elegant calyx. This 
is the Boxwood, or Cornus florida, The shrub is very 
fine and ornamental. Sometimes the involucre is softly 
flushed, or florid: hence its specific name, florida. By 
and by the red drupes will shine out amid its ovate 
acuminate leaves. 

Let us follow the melody of the thrushes as they sing 
in hidden concerts, so clearly and flute-like—a most 
bewitching strain from end to end of the road. And as 
we are turning our steps homeward, how the bob-o’- 
link’s rich outburst of linked sweetness seems to sway 
the wayside elms, as he flits and nestles in their hang- 
ing branches. But his favorite tree is the blossoming 
pear, and in a Vicar of Winkfield’s crowded clusters of 
white bloom, I usually catch his first jubilant announce- 
ment. 

Pause by an old house now, where a row of the most 
majestic Horse-chestnuts are showing such symmetrical 
beauty in form, in leaf, and, I was about to say, of 
flower. But these radiant pyramids of variegated 
blossoms, set among the tented leaves, are really very 
irregular in botanical structure, for the other divisions 
of the flower do not correspond with the usual number 
of stamens. We have few trees so conspicuously beau- 
tiful in the flowering season. It is the Atsculus Aippo- 
castanum—from the Latin esca, food: a native of the 
northern part of Asia. We have several Western and 
Southern species. Its seeds resemble chestnuts it 
would require a giant to crack. The stems and 
branches afford good subjects for the study of woody 
or exogenous stems. 

The day has become almost fervent as we reach our 
home, pleasant with green trees and fresh Spring flow- 
ers. We goin where the privet hedge is divided for 
a natural gateway, while the Laburnum stirs her golden 
tresses as we pass. The turf is dotted with red tulips, 
and bunches of Iris, and bright little foreign daisies ; 
and where we seat ourselves upon the doorsteps, we 
smell the purple-banded Auricular, our English prim- 
rose, and countless bells of lily-of-the-valley, too beau- 
tiful for words ; while Sir Walter’s orange-streaked 
wall-flowers dream in the corner nook, waiting to be 
“aye sweetest by nicht thae blossoms.” Honeyed 
wafts from excessively scented lilacs steal down, with a 
breath from rosy orchards, newly-blown, so clearly dis- 
tinctive in its freshness, And so amid the flowers and 
trees of May, we will rest. 


Stupy or LancuaGes.—In the acquisition of lan- 
guages by direct study, where time can be afforded for 
the purpose, it is found that several languages, belong- 
ing to the same family —as the Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish, for instance—can be acquired together, al- 
most as easily and rapidly, as either of them can be ac- 
quired separately, and with far less chance of their 
being lost from the memory by disuse. By finding the 
roots in the parent tongue, and by tracing the growth 
from these roots outward into different tongues, as it 
were genealogically, it is found that they descend and 
spread according to certain organic laws of modifica- 
tion and growth. It is found that each root bears copi- 
ous Clusters of words, and that each word is modified 
according to the genius of the language to which it be- 
longs ; so that, when we have learned the signification 
of the root word in the parent tongue, we perceive by 
inspection the meaning of the derivative in the affili- 


ated tongue.— Horace Mann. | 
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MATHEMATICS. 


— We desire to thank those who have aided in the support of 
this department of the JOURNAL, and to solicit a continuance of 
their favors, though they may often fail to see their communica- 
tions in print. Let our friends be assured that it is not because 
they are worthless that their letters so often go to the waste 
basket, but simply because (1) it would be manifestly improper to 
publish several articles on the same subject and covering the same 
ground; and (2) the compositor has not yet devised any method 
of putting four columns into two without reducing the size of the 
type. Send a// communications on Mathematical subjects to 
Prof. &. T. Quimby, Dartmouth College, Hanover. N. H. 


—[“W. W. R.” sends the following proof of the Pons Asi- 
norum, from Peirce’s Geometry, and asks whether, if this demon- 
stration were adopted, there would be any Pons Asinorum. We 
refer that to our readers :] 

Let adc be a triangle, right-angled at 4. Draw éd perpendicular 
to the hypothenuse. It is assumed that it has already been proved 
that dd divides the triangle into two triangles, each similar to the 


original. Then 
ac: ab=ab: ad, and ac: be=be : ed. 
(a6)? =ae Xad; (bc)?=ae X cd. 


(a6)? (dc)* == ae (ad+-cd) = ac X ac = (ac)*. 


— [“ Hickory’s ” nut was cracked on page 100 of the current 
volume. We publish, however, the following from “J. S. R.,” to 
give our readers opportunity to answer his question :] 

“Let a=length of column; « = the column’s advance while 
the courier overtakes the head, and y = the courier’s whole dist. 

Then (a+): x=x: (a—x); whence x=+ and 
y=a+2x=a+ar/z, Will “Hickory,” or some other per- 
son, interpret the negative answer.” 

— Ofthe nuts furnished by Dr. Walker, we will say,—The first 
is cracked by any higher algebra, and by most arithmetics. The 
second is answered by the greatest common measure of the three 
numbers, The third,—see trigonometry. The fourth we leave 
as a problem for our students of arithmetic. The fifth nobody can 
find out. 


— A correspondent says “there is a great amount of misunder- 
standing, owr way,” about the question, 2-++-8 X 6=—=? We advise 
all those who do not understand that several terms, to be affected 
by the same factor, must be somehow connected by vinculum or 
parenthesis, to study the subject of notation in any algebra.—Eb. 


PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM LXXII.—Required the dimensions of the three circles, 


inscribed within a given triangle, so that each circle shall be tan- 


gent to two sides of the triangle and to the other two oar is 


ProBLEM LXXIII.—A spider, at the extremity of a diameter of 
a circular pane of glass, starts in pursuit of a fly on the circumfer- 


ence, at the distance of 30°. The fly travels round the circumfer- k 


ence, and the spider, following always in a direct line, overtakes 
the fly at the opposite extremity of the diameter. Required the re- 
spective rates of speed, and the nature of the curve described by 
the spider. MATHEMATICS, 


PROBLEM LXXIV.—Find five stones of such a weight that they 
will balance any number of pounds less than a cwt. M. A. J. 

ProBpLemM LXXV.—What is the greatest number of hills of corn 
that can be planted in a square acre of ground, a hill to occupy a 


mathematical point, and the hills to be at least 3 feet apart ? 
M. A. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTEREST. — The formula X P X 7 =/J, is enough for all 
problems in interest in which X represents any rate whatever, P 
any principal $ or £, 7 any time, and / the interest. 


In Eaton’s Common-School Arithmetic I find ten rules: “To 


find the interest of $1.00 at,6 per cent. for any time.” “To cast 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, on any sum” (of dollars). “To 
find the interest when the principal is in pounds, shillings, pence, 
and farthings,” ete. etc. “ Principal, Interest, and Rate given, to 
find the Time”; “Interest, Time, and Rate given, to find the Prin- 
cipal,” etc., each gives rise to a separate rude. Now I find these 
rules, aH of them, unnecessary. 

In the first place, why commence by reckoning .06 for every 
year, .o1 for every two months, .oor for every six days, etc.? 
How many of us hear this little preliminary computation explained 
(?) a follows: The interest om one year is .06, 0 4 months .o2, 
etc, ? 

Let me state briefly the method I have used successfully for the 
past four years, when I have had classes in interest. Of course 
I tell them what we mean by interest, then ask them to learn the 
definitions of Principal, Interest, and Rate. For brevity, use the 
initials P for principal, 7 for interest, X for rate, and 7’ for time. 
I make my fermula before my class thus: if & (expressed in the 
form of a fraction, as +$5) ro), is allowed. for one dollar each 
year, X X P should be allowed for F dollars for the same time, 
and for 7" years the interest should be 7° times as much, hence 
® X P X T should always equal the /. I can make my scholars 


understand that; (so fay a teacher can mafe a scholar understand 
anything). Instead of asking them to learn a rule I ask them to 
learn the formula, or to be prepared to mae it and tell the 
reasons. 

See, now, what follows,— first, whether the 2 is 6, or any other 
per cent., our formula does just as well; second, whether our P is 
dollars or sterling money, still our formula tells us how to compute 
the / and we never hear such reasoning (?), as since the 7 on one 
dollar is .06, the 7 on $12 would be 12 <6. Third, besides, we 
shall not call thirty days a month, or 360 days a year. Always ex- 
press the time in years or the fraction of a year, call 10 days ¥¢'5 
or #zy. Fourth, since we have impressed it upon our class that 
we have three factors and a product, let either factor be wanting 
and they can tell us how with the other two and the product to 
find the missing factor. If they do not readily see it, give some 
simple example, as 3 X 2 X 5 = 30, then erase either factor, thus 
3X? X 5 = 30, and they can always tell how to find the missing 
factor. Hence we need no separate rue to find the X when J, P 
and 7’ are given, or to find any other factor. 

My impression is our pupils will remember this, long after a 
rule would be forgotten. We have heard a great deal that we 
heartily endorse about throwing away much of the lumber found 
in the text-books on grammar, which our pupils learned to repeat 
but did not understand. Can we not dispense with some of the 
cumbrous rules in arithmetic? By following many of them our 
scholars perform their examples in a merely mechanical way. 

This principle can be applied to percentage thus: Base X Rate 
= Percentage, B X ?=P; ?X R= FP. How often the young pupil 
thinks he must always divide the greater number by the /ess any 
way, even to find the rate! With the above formula before him 
such work would be seldom attempted. This principle in “ Profit 
and Loss” makes the rate of gain or loss an easy factor to find. 

E. STRATTON. 


— Required the greatest common divisor of 6a°+-1 5atd—4a*2— 
10a%bc*, and 1844. 

Taking out the common factor, a’, in the first quantity, and the 
common factor, 34, in the second, these quantities become 6a%+- 
15a%—4ac*—10bc%, and 

6a®+-1 | 68 
2 
Taking out the common factor 54--6c, it equals 3a*—2<. 
| 3a*—2c%, Greatest common divisor. 


It is contained 2a*-+-5aé times in the first quantity, and 3a6—gde 
times in the second. 
5 1In HiGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA CLAss, Decatur, Ji. 


_ Mr. Editor :—Will some one of your correspondents, through 
he pages of your valuable paper, explain a short method for testing 
ithe divisibiliyy of numbers by 11? Sometimes rules are given for 
he divisibility of a certain class of numbers by 11, but the prin- 
ciple is not true for all numbers. I desire to find some method 


similar demonstrations with regard to the divisibility of numbers 
by 3 5,9 8, 16, 25, 125, etc. 

Also, why do we, in most arithmetics, algebras, and Rates, 
find the proportion @ 4 :: ¢ : d, expressed as in 
other words, a ratio expressed as the consequent divided by the 


antecedent? Itseems to me much simpler to write the equation 


a 


derived from this proportion, y tome explaining the two dots (:) 


as the sign of division with the horizontal line omitted, and the 
four dots (::) as an abreviation for the sign of equality, the sign 
being completed by joining the two upper and the two lower dots 
by horizontal lines. A. F. P. 
[The reason why some prefer to consider the consequent of a 
| ratio the numerator, is because in equimultiple series, in which the 
‘consecutive terms have a constant ratio, that ratio is usually taken 
‘as the second dividend by the first. We prefer your way in pro- 
portion, but we would use the sign = instead of ::.—Ep.] 


Dear Sir :—Will some of your mathematical contributors ex- 
plain the following problem, taken from Greenleaf’s National 
Arithmetic, under “ Analysis by Position” ? A complete solution 
is desired. 

“If 12 oxen eat 3¢ acres of grass in 4 weeks, and 21 oxen eat 10 
acres in 9 weeks, how many oxen would it require to eat 24 acres 
in 18 weeks, the grass growing uniformly ?” 


Yours truly, G. I. HoPpkKINs. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you a\low me to correct a mistake in the 
“ Answer to Query,” No. 18, April 8. The equation given as the 
illustration is —3x—=— 18. After adding 18 to both members, 
the explanation continues: “ Again, add — 32 to both members of 
the new equation; there results —3r+ 18+ 3x=0-+ 34, oF 
18 = 3x.” Now, if —3x is added.to both members, this will not 
be the result, but —6x +18 =— 3+ will result. It should be 
either add 3x to both members, or subtract — 3+ from both mem- 


M. H. S. 


which can be demonstrated to a pupil capable of understanding |) 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Linguistic Study. 
70 the Editor of The New-England: 

I read with very great interest the various replies to my “ Query” 
about the word arm-scye. They give us, perhaps, all the light 
we shall ever obtain respecting this word. But there is a singular 
phenomenon exhibited by these answers which is worthy of special 
notice. Itis the intensity of interest which a simple question in 
philology is capable of exciting. We complain of the indifference 
and apathy manifested towards the study of language. But I be- 
lieve this is not owing to any inherent deficiency in quickening 
power that pertains to the study. One thing is evidently suggested 
by the phenomenon above referred to, and that is, that the questions 
proposed to students in language should be definitely and clearly 
stated in advance of the time at which answers are expected, that 
they may be carefully considered and examined. The promiscuous 
questions that are ordinarily asked by teachers at recitations, tend 
to discourage and dishearten many pupils who would do them- 
selves credit in answering any questions, however delicate might 
be the points involved, if they were proposed and opportunity 
given for the consideration of them, previously to the time of reci- 
tation. It will be said, perhaps, in reply to this, that the pupil 
should thoroughly prepare himself upon the whole lesson, and 
thus anticipate any question the teacher may ask. This sounds 
well in theory, but in practice is often detrimental. The questions 
that ought to receive the attention of students in language are 
often the most delicate that can be conceived, and should not be 
passed upon hurriedly if due interest in them is at all desirable. 
This theme is fruitful of much thought, but I will not prolong this 
note to discuss it farther. R. L. PERKINS. 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, May 12, 1876. 

—o— 
Are Our School Girls Overworked ? 
| As a teacher of twenty years’ experience, I say, yes ; as a par- 
ent, I say, #o. 

I was curious enough to ask, to-day, my graduating section of 
twenty-five girls (average age 15 years), How many retired, last 
night before 9 p. m.? Ans.—Two. Between 9 and 10? Ten. 
Between 1o and 11? Twelve. After 11? One. How many 
got up before 60’clock this morning? Ans.—Two. Between6 and 
and7? Twelve. Between 7 and 8? Nine. Between 8and9? Two. 
How many usually retire by g o’clock p.m.? Ans.—Two. Be- 
tween g and 10? Twenty. Between 1o and 11? Three. How 

any make a practice of eating after 7 p.m.? Ams. — Twelve. 
How many practice one hour or more each day, on the piano? 
\Ans.—Seven. 

Why should not girls be sick who eat a hearty supper after 
Leven o’clock in the evening, practice from one to two hours each 

ay on the piano, and retire between 11 and 12 p. m.? Of course, 

7 are not guilty of these indiscretions, nor do a// break down 

‘om overwork. TEACHER. 

Boston, May 10, 1876. 


| — We would add the following questions, and request that the 
Peveee and high-school teachers who read this article, report to 
his journal the answers which may be given by the pupils: 

What books are read out of school hours? and how much time 
is given to general reading? 
_ How many evenings in each month are devoted to company, en- 
tertainments, lectures, theatres, parties, ete. ? 

How many are in daily or frequent use of strong tea or coffee, 
confectionery, and sweetmeats ? 

How many aid in the household service ? 

ow many prepare their regular school lessons on Sunday ? 

How many have one full holiday in each week? 

How many have a regular dinner at or near midday? How 
many lunch? How many take neither dinner nor lunch? 

Other questions may be added at the discretion of the teacher. 

. A Pupit. 
“ Runcible.” 


Will you please give me the meaning of the word “ runcible” in 
your next number? 


[There is no such word in our vocabulary. Our correspondent 

must apply to those who use it, for an explanation.] 

— Among the visitors to the Centennial Exposition will be the 
following members of an educational commission from Japan: 
Tanaka Jujimaro, vice-minister of education; Hatakeyama Yosh- 
inari, president of the Imperial College of Tokio, Japan; Tejima 
Seichi, assistant-superintendent ; Ideura Rikiwa and Abe Taizo, 
instructors in the Imperial College. The three first-named gen- 
tlemen were connected with the embassy in 1872, and the second 
and third spent some years abroad. They will study and report 
upon the comparative educational systems of the world as exhib- 
ited in Philadelphia. W. C. G. 


— A leading educator and school official of New York. writes 
us as follows: 
“THE NEW-ENGLAND is my familiar educational journal. Of 
course, I am interested in the news from persons aad_plai 
dear to me. Then, you discuss live questions; 


aces so 
lo 
papers on important themes ftom 
and action.” erat. 


| 
| | 
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Tue Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, which will meet at Plymouth, 
N. H., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 
II, 12, and 13, promises to be a very large and success- 
ful gathering of the educators of New England. 
Among the speakers and lecturers who are to be pres- 
ent are some of the most prominent and influential ed- 
ucators of the country. The Centennial year demands 
a renewal of devotion of teachers to the profession, 
and the memories of that most profitable meeting at 
Providence last year will inspire a great number of 
teachers to go to Plymouth to enjoy like precious things. 
Rumor has it that certain mountain and lake excursions 


sembling here should get together and discuss these 
questions, and thus do a great deal to harmonize and 
civilize the world by the immense simplification of the 
business of the nations. In furtherance of this sugges- 
tion of the Russian Minister and his own according 
views, he offered the following resolution : 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed to 
confer with the representatives of the foreign nations ac- 
credited to this International Exhibition, with regard to 
a general system of coinage and a money unit plan, to 
be recommended for adoption by all the governments of 
the world who shall recognize the advantages to be de- 
rived from a monetary system of uniform value, both 
in a commercial point of view and as a promotive of 
international fraternity and peace. 

The objection raised, that the consideration of the 
question was extraneous to the work of the commission, 
was overruled by the final vote, and this important sub- 
ject, which has occupied the attention of scientists and 
political economists for so long a time, will have a thor- 
ough consideration at Philadelphia. 

General Parsons, of Texas, made quite a brilliant 
speech in support of the resolution. He made the 
turning-point of his speech by holding up two of the 
new silver pieces now being issued by the treasury, and 
intimated that the silver coin might be chosen as the 
standard of value. He also quoted the allusion of Pres- 
ident Grant, in his message, to the key which was then 
being forged to unlock the mountains of the West and 
ultimately pay the national debt. 

With this and kindred topics before them, the distin- 
guished visitors to Philadelphia will make their journey 
one of greater value than that of mere sight-seeing, 
and elevate it to the dignity of a Congress of Nations. 


WEDNESDAY, the roth of May, witnessed at Phila- 
delphia the event of the Centennial year, the inaugura- 
tion of the exposition which is to illustrate the progress 
of our country during the hundred years of its national 
life. The expectations of the commission were more 
than realized in the progress of the great work toward 
completion, and when the doors were opened to the im- 
mense throng which pressed for admission to the inau- 


will add to the delights of the occasion, and thus the|guration, the scene was one of unexpected beauty and 
bracing air and climate of the Granite State will be}grandeur. Though unfinished, the plans showed unu- 


made a preparation for the arduous labors at Philadel- 
phia. A fair start for the Centennial will be made via 
Plymouth, Lake Winnepesaukee, and Mt. Washington. 


Tue Committee of Award of the Gold Premium of- 
fered by the New-ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
for the best Centennial Drama for schools, have con- 
ferred the honor upon Miss Alice M. Guernsey, a 
teacher in the State Normal School at Randolph, Vt. 
The committee consisted of Col. T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son, of Newport, R. I.; William T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic), and Mrs. M. P. Colburn, of Boston. The 
drama consists of five acts. The first represents the 
period of discoveries and settlements ; the second, the 
War of the Revolution ; the third, the period of the Ad- 
ministrations ; the fourth, the War of the Rebellion ; and 
the fifth, the Centennial Year. The opening scene is a 
soliloquy of Columbus, followed by an introduction of 
the Muse of History. The closing scenes are (2) The 
Decoration of the Arch of Triumph, (4) The Corona- 
tion of America. See our advertising columns as to its 
publication and circulation. 


We are heartily glad that the Centennial Commission 
has risen “above the level of providing for what gates 
the people should come in and who should receive the 
money,” and on Friday it took up the discussion of a 
subject which has attracted the attention of the civil- 
ized world for years past, namely, a money unit plan, 
and a general metric system. Dr. Loring, of Massa- 
chusetts, said that he had eng: in conversation the 
Russian Minister, a short time ago, and he had sug- 
gested that the great body of intelligent men who are as- 


sual breadth, maturity, and completeness. Enough was 
done to furnish a guaranty that the whole would satisfy 
the earnest expectation of the most sanguine as to its 
present, as well as final success. The daily papers 
have given to our readers the proceedings of the day. 
They were most appropriate, and in some parts truly 
inspiring. As music was the only element which could 
reach the ears of the great audience, it was grandly 
moving in word, sentiment, and expression. Whittier’s 
Hymn alone was worth a century’s life, and the render- 
ing of Lanier’s Cantata was almost sublime. The 
speeches were eloquent with business thought, with 
little care for rhetoric or “buncombe.” The. President 
said as much and as well as was expected ;—his speech, 
modest and manly, without grace, except the grace of 
brevity and truth. General Hawley is an inspiration in 
himself, and his words always weigh well, for they are 
the earnest utterances of an intense life. He has been 
the giant mover of this great enterprise, and to him 
the nation’s gratitude is due for faith, persistency, and 
an unconquerable will to succeed. The audience was 
royal, for a republic. The great men of our own and 
other lands joined in the grand opening scenes, and a 
brotherhood of sympathy and fellowship bound the 
world’s representativesin one. The thrilling act of the 
day was that which set the whole material fabric in 
motion. 

Some painter will yet sketch the historic scene. The 
great Corliss engine of 2000-horse power, whose iron 
muscles are now working the vast machinery of the Ex- 
position, awaited the moment of command to enter on 
its mighty work. Gen. Grant, the President of the 
great republic, stands at one lever, and at the other 


Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, the representative 


of the Southern Continent. Little Rhody, the smallest 
of the States, was proudly great that day, when, in the 
person of Geo. H. Corliss, the great inventor, the hand 
was raised to signal the power which was to call into 
action the silent energies of that vast and complicated 
workshop of the world. This was the moment of 
noblest, most eloquent action, and through the act an 
electric thrill touched all souls. The Centennial Ex- 
position of America was set in motion, and its moving 
force can never fail or perish. 

The inauguration is over, and the inspection scenes 
will draw the visitors for six months, to witness its dis- 
plays, and gather educating influences therefrom. 


CompLaints have been made that the proceeds of 
the Peabody educational fund have not been distributed 
to the small country schools of the South. The claim is 
made that the income of the fund should go to aid the 
poor schools in the rural districts, rather than those in 
the large towns and cities, styled Peabody Fund 
Schools. Those who find fault with the disposal of the 
funds as arranged by Dr. Sears, can scarcely realize 
the best methods of securing the most value, temporary 
or permanent, from this noble benefaction. Those 
who understand the methods of distribution, and the 
principles by which it is carried on, can but admire the 
wisdom of the scheme. The whole fund could be dis- 
posed of in a single day, if the policy of rendering full 
assistance to present needs was carried out. On the 
other hand, the true plan of creating a higher public 
sentiment, and of encouraging local school support, is a 
far higher and wiser one. The latter aims at a self- 
sustaining school system by aiding to build up a few 
good schools, which shall be models of excellence. 
These central schools are popular, and disarm the peo- 
ple of their prejudices with reference to a pauper 
school system. As soon as these schools become self- 
supporting, aid is withdrawn, and applied in the same 
manner in other localities, and thus the fund fosters a 
permanent system, and becomes itself a cumulative 
force creating local funds, and turning to other sec- 
tions when once its work is accomplished. In this 
way, the blessings of its influence will gradually reach 
the weaker districts. 

Dr. Sears, in a reply to an objector in the New York 
Tribune, cites the case of the Stanton (Va.) schools to 
illustrate his plans, and to enforce the wisdom of the 
policy : 

“T will give one successful specimen out of many. 
Staunton, Va., four or five years ago, had no public 
schools. It had about 1,800 children of school age. 
Not more than 50 of these were receiving primary in- 
struction, and about 25 boys were attending an acad- 
emy. The sum of $1,000 from the Peabody Fund was 
offered to the city government, if it would establish 
public schools for all the children, The proposition 
was accepted, but it was found that of the 300 pupils 
enrolled, only about 75 regularly attended. This was 
owing to the fact that there was no system, and that 
the teachers as well as all the accommodations were of 
an inferior character, and could not win public favor. 
Under these discouraging circumstances, knowing a 
superior and experienced educator, I proposed to give 
$1,500 if the school board would employ him, or any 
one else of equal qualifications, as superintendent, and 
authorize him to organize a perfect system of schools, 
and to procure and train suitable teachers. The offer 
was accepted. The regular attendance from 1873 to 
the present has been from 500 to 800. School build- 
ings have been provided at an expense of $15,000. 
The current expenses are now $14,000 a year, and the 
money is freely paid. These schools will soon cease 
to need aid from the Peabody Fund. This is the kind 
of work we are performing in towns, villages, and dis- 
tricts in twelve States. The minimum number of 
pupils required, viz., 100, is the smallest that will admit 
of a graded system, or that can properly serve as a 
model for imitation. Our minimum appropriation, 
$300, is the least sum that can produce any satisfactory 
result as to efficiency and permanency. Every State 
superintendent of the South pronounces ours the best 
plan for promoting public schools. Nine out of ten of 


all the intelligent men who have examined the subject 
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with them in opinion. Mr. Peabody himself gave 
his emphatic approval of this feature of our operations, 
and said to me ‘ You have hereby doubled the value of 


my gift.’ ” 


Editorial Correspondence.—No. VII. 


HAMPTON. 

The State of Virginia has no pure normal school. 
Public sentiment has not reached a point to demand a 
professional training for teachers ; and the condition 
of the State treasury could with difficulty sustain the 
outlay for buildings, teachers, etc. One institution in 
the State, however, performs the work of a normal and 
training school in preparing young men and women for 
any situation to which society may call them, but more 
especially for the work of teaching. We refer to the 
Normal and Agricultural Institute located at Hampton. 

ITS LOCATION. 

An hour’s sail by steamer from Norfolk, brings us to 
old Point Comfort on the north of the James, and at 
its junction with Chesapeake Bay. This historic point, 
very near the spot where slavery was first planted in 
the American colonies, is destined to be remembered, 
not only as the place where the escaped fugitive slave 
was declared a “contraband,” and hence a free man 
when once within the Union lines, but also as the spot 
where the African race shall have tested to the fullest 
extent, its capacity for education, and jts possibilities in 
solving the problems growing out of the new relations 
of the white and colored races in the South. Fortress 
Monroe occupies the extreme jutting point, and com- 
mands the entrance to the bay and river ; and its occu- 
pation at the outset of the Civil War gave to the Union 
cause not only a strong hold in the rebel borders, but 
also afforded a city of refuge to the slaves who escaped 
to the Union lines. Hither they flocked in large num- 
bers from the peninsula, from the interior, and the 
northern counties of North Carolina. The creek west 
of Fortress Monroe, which separates the point from the 
village of Hampton, was at one time the boundary of 
the Union lines, and within this garrisoned enclosure, 
protected by Union soldiers and the guns of the fort, 
multitudes of refugees, singly and by families, found 
shelter in temporary barracks built of logs. As the 
Union lines advanced up the peninsula, the number of 
the freedmen increased so largely that organized aid 
was sent to them through the Rev. C. L. Lockwood, an 
agent of the American Missionary Association. The 
contrabands were then quartered in deserted houses, in 
cabins and tents, destitute and desolate—a people 
honest and intelligent to an average degree, and willing 
to labor. Mr. Lockwood established Sunday and day 
schools, and into these schools the motley group of all 
ages and complexions came, hungry for learning.’ In 
one of his first letters to the A. M. A., he writes: “I 
shall mingle largely with my religious instruction, the 
inculcation of industrious habits, order, and good con- 
duct in every respect. I tell them that they are a spec- 
tacle before God and man, and that if they would 
further the cause of liberty, it behooves them to be 
impressed with their own responsibility. I am happy 
to find that they realize this to a great extent already.” 
Passing over an interesting period of five years in the 
history of the primary work of education at Hampton, 
we reach the year 1866, when 

GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG 
advocated the establishment of normal schools for col- 
ored people, wherein they could be trained as teachers, 
and fitted to take up the work of educating their race. 
The officers of the association were unanimous in their 
approval of the plan, and urged the necessity of im- 
mediate action in the establishment of such a school at 
Hampton. Everything favored this place as one of 
primary importance for occupation ; its central and 
_ healthy location, its protection, and its close connec- 
tion with the influences to aid on the one hand, and 
the field of its activities as a center of normal work on 
the other. General Armstrong, too, was here, and the 
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providence of God pointed him out as the man specially 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, the natural outgrowth 


raised up to take the leadership in this grandly humane|of the Penikese school, started by the lamented 


and Christian work. He was the son of Dr. Arm- 
strong, who was for forty years a missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands. During sixteen years of that mis- 
sionary life, Dr. Armstrong was Minister of Public In- 
struction of the Hawaiian kingdom, in which position 
he moulded the school system of the islands. He es- 
tablished the higher schools on a manual labor basis, 
and their success in all respects has been remarkably 
Satisfactory. His son was trained in the social and 
literary atmosphere of thes? schools, and at twenty-one 
came to New England to complete his education at 
Williams College. Young Armstrong graduated from 
college in 1862 ; at once entered the army as a captain 
in a New York regiment ; shortly afterwards was made 
colonel of a colored regimeft, and gained an acquaint- 
ance with the negro in a military capacity, which has 
been of great value to him in his subsequent work. 
His appointment by Gen. O. O. Howard to the charge 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Hampton, gave him an 
opportunity to test the negroes’ qualities in civil life, 
and to put in practice the lessons learned in Hawaii as 
well as America, as to the best methods of educating 
the colored people. General Armstrong’s sympathies, 
his education, his zeal and ambition, were all put to the 
test in this new work on our continent ; namely, the 
transformation of an ignorant and dependent slave, to 
the condition of an intelligent and independent freeman. 
HIS PLANS. 

General Armstrong saw that the great need of the 
colored people was not only the knowledge which might 
be found in books, but the culture which should come 
from self-discipline, and the independence, industry, 
and manliness which should spring from instruction in 
all kinds of manual labor. The school, the farm, and 
the workshop were essentials in the new regime, and 
on the very soil where labor had been degraded by 
slave toil, was it to be ennobled and dignified as the 
means of elevating and redeeming a race. The colored 
men and women who came to Hampton, were to be 
taught how to use their hands as well as their brains ; 
and in their capacity as teachers among their people, 
these colored students were to become instructors in 
industry, virtue, temperance, truthfulness, frugality, and 
better modes of living, as well as the three R’s of the 
schools, and kindred studies. To such a work General 
Armstrong committed himself, and secured a corps of 
teachers who should codperate with him in his plans. 

FAITH AND ITS TRIUMPHS. 

Two miles west of the Fortress, on the little stream 
opposite the village of Hampton, in soldiers’ barracks, 
the first school was gathered, and the farm devoted to 
the school was land confiscated by the government. 
There was need of school buildings, dormitories, farm 
buildings, etc., and as money came, and helpers came, 
the buildings grew ; and as the room increased, and a 
knowledge of the plans of the school was spread about, 
the students multiplied. The history of the school 
from its organization to the present time is, we believe, 
more remarkable than that of any other educational 
institution in the world, and from the first gift of 
$10,000 of Hon. Josiah King, of Pittsburg, Pa., in 
1867, to that of Hon. Mr. Whitin, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., in the completion of Memorial Chapel in Vir- 
ginia Hall, it has been a work of very earnest hearts, 
and most devoted hands. From the small outward be- 
ginnings of 1866, we find in 1876, during a growth of 
ten years, a normal school of two hundred colored stu- 
dents. The dormitories and school buildings are well 
built, well planned, and finely adapted to school work. 
Virginia Hall, erected largely by funds raised by the 
Hampton Singers, and built of bricks made by the 
students on the farm, is said to be the finest educa- 
tional structure in the State of Virginia. The farm is 
now under a fine state of cultivation, the labor being 
almost entirely performed by the students of the school ; 
and the school, with its present accommodations and 
prospects, is one of the t sights which greets the 
stranger in the Old Dominion. 


Agassiz, meet a popular demand, and come at a season 
when the student-teacher can most readily command 
the time and means to attend them. Among the col- 
leges which hold out special inducements in Physics 
and Drawing, is that of the young but enterprising 
Tufts, at College Hill, near Boston. The reputation of 
Prof. Dolbear as a teacher and lecturer, will secure a 
large attendance, and it is understood that a large class 
is already enrolled. 


Centennial Department. 


The American Judges at the Exposition. 

The interest and importance attached to the awards of premiums 
at the Centennial make it a matter of the greatest concern that the 
best men of the country should occupy the position of judges, and 
the appointments of the chairmen of the several groups fully justify 
the wisdom of the commission. In the selection of judges, it is un- 
derstood that the best judges of products are not usually found 
among their producers, but among their consumers. The princi- 
ple in this applies not only to raw products, but, ina general sense, 
to manufactures and to industrial products of all kinds in general 
use. In this view of the subject, the method of awards adopted 
by the Cent2nnial Commission presents the great advantage that 
it is judicial rather than representative, and that the commission is 
perfectly free to select judges from the best sources, regardless of 
localities, The whole bench of judges, it is expected, will meet 
for organization on the 24th inst. Our space will only aliow us to 
give the name of the chairman of each group. The judges of 
Group XXVIII (Education and Science) are wisely selected, not 
only as experts but as representative men, and the educators of the 
country will heartily endorse these names : 

Group I. Minerals, Mining, and Metallurgy : A. L. Holley, of 
New York. 

Group II. Pottery, Glass, Artificial Stone, etc. — Gen. Q. A. 
Gilmore, U. S. A. 

Group 177, Chemistry and Pharmacy, including apparatus—C. 
A. Joy, of New York. 

Group IV. Annual and Vegetable Products, and the Machinery 
or their preparation—E. N. Horsford, of Massachusetts. 

Group V. Fish and Fish Products, apparatus of Fishing, etc.— 
Seth Green, of New York. 

Group VI. Timber, Worked Lumber, Parts of Buildings, For- 
estry—Wm. H. Brewer, of Connecticut. 

Group V//. Furniture, Upholstery, Woodenware, Baskets, etc. 
—Addison Boyden, of Massachusetts, 

Group VII, Cotton, Linen, and other fabrics, including mate- 
rials and machinery—Ed. Atkinson, of Boston. 

Group IX. Wool and Silk fabrics, including materials and ma- 
chinery—John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts. 

Group X. Clothing, Furs, India-rubber Goods, Ornaments, and 
Fancy Articles—W. H. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, 

Group XT. Jewelry, Watches, Silverware, Bronzes, etc. — M. 
L. Kennard. 

Group X77. Leather and Manufactures of Leather — Ex-Gov. 
F. H. Pierpont, of West Virginia. 

Group XIII. Paper Industry, Stationery, Printing, and Book- 
Making—James M. Wilcox, of Pennsylvania. 

Group XIV. Apparatus of Heating, Lighting, Ventilation, 
Water Supply, and Drainage—C. C. Cox, of Washington, 

Group XV.. Builders’ Hardware, Edge Tools, Cutlery, etc.— 
Daniel Steinmetz, of Pennsylvania. 

Group XVI, Military and Sporting Arms, Weapons of Hunt- 
ing, Explosives, etc.—S,. C. Lyfort, U. S. A. 

Group XVII, Carriages, Vehicles, and Accessories—Thomas 
Goddard, of Boston. 

Group XVIII, Railway Plans, Rolling Stock, and Apparatus, 
Road Engines, etc.—R. E. Ricker, of New Jersey. 

Group X/X, Vessels and Apparatus of Transportation—Isaac 
Newton, of New York. 
Group XX. Motors, Hydraulic and Pneumatic Apparatus, etc. 
—Charles F. Porter, of New Jersey. 
Group XXTJ. Machine Tools, Wood, Metal, and Stone—Irving 
M. Scott, of California. 
Group XXII, Machines, Apparatus, and Implements Used in 
Sewing and Making Clothing, Lace, Ornamental Objects, Pins, 


etc.—Geo. W. Gregory, of Massachusetts. 


Group XX///, Agricultural Implements and Implements of 
Horticulture and Gardening—John P. Reynolds, of Illinois. 

Group XX/V. Instruments and Apparatus of Hygiene, Medi- 
cine, Surgery, Prosthesis, ete.—Dr. C, B. White, of New Orleans. 
Group XXV. Instruments of Precision, Research, Experiment, 
and Illustration, including Telegraphy and Music—Prof. F. A. P. 
Barnard, of New York. 

Group XXVI. Architecture and Engineering—James B. Eads, 


of St. Louis. 

Group XXVIII. Plastic and Graphic Art, Sculpture—C. C. 
Perkins, of Boston. 
Group XXVIII, Education and Science—Andrew D. White, 
of New York, Daniel C. Gilman of Maryland, J: M, Gregory, of 
Illinois, J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin. 
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TONE. 


A good discipline being established, there is nothing more im- 
portant to the well-appearing of your school than the fone of voice 
with which the recitations, etc., are rendered. It is absolutely as- 
tonishing how much more the upper notes of the gamut are ip 
requisition by the pupil than the lower! Should you ask a 
question of any one, the voice is low in answer, perhaps im- 
pressing you with its quality of sweetness rather than other- 
wise. But its naturalness all disappears the minute the class 
is up for recitation, and in its place, the most disagreeable 
artificial tone that can well be imagined. How they manage 
to drift into such, is really a matter of wonder. It is to be 
noticed from the lowest grade of the primary up through all, 
till they become ashamed of it, and then it all has to be 
unlearned. 

Now the teacher is almost entirely to blame if this artificial 
manner becomes a fixed habit, for it, as well as many other un- 
pleasant things, is nothing du¢ habit; there is nothing about it 
natural or necessary. 

When George McDonald was here, it was my great pleasure to 
listen to his lectures, and truly his voice was a marvel of sweet- 
ness; rich and melodious, with no harshness, it flowed like a rip- 
pling brook, rounded and pure in its liquid tones. I remember 
that, during one of the lectures, he leaned over the desk, and, 
looking upon an audience he would have been proud to know per- 
sonally, for its quality, he pleaded, very impressively, with them, 
especially the younger portion, to cultivate the éone of the voice, 
saying that that, more than any other accomplishment, “told” 
marvelously. I wonder what he would say concerning it, if he 
should enter one of our lower schools! 

It would be worth your while to make a point of watching the 
countenances of your children as they receive, and get ready to 
reply to, your questions. Mind you, the question must concern 
some study, for the instant you ask any other, the fone is all right! 
First, the shoulders shrug up; the head takes another poise; the 
forehead contracts, and in many cases shows more wrinkles than 
the grandfather’s; the eyes shut nearly together; the mouth 
opens, and then, forth from the cavernous depths, there pours a 
sound which, a million times repeated, would absolutely make the 
nations tremble |! — the body, the while, swaying like a reed in the 
wind from the mere force of the effort! I have caught myself 
wondering if the shout that razed Jericho was raised (?) in this 
manner ! 

Some time since, during one of Prof. L. W. Mason’s valuable 
talks on music, he illustrated upon the blackboard the pitch of the 
voice and the varied tones used in spelling the word “ ¢hunder,” 
for instance, and it was perfect ; ome could hardly keep from 
laughing as he looked at the scale and recognized the truth of the 
assertion. 

It seems to make no difference at all what the class exercise is ; 
each and every one is rendered in about the same way, and if you 
take no notice of it, the voice rises higher and higher in the scale 
till there is no knowing where it would go to if the word or sen- 
tence didn’t come to an end ! 

It is curious, too, to note the is#fection of voice in various 
schools, I knew one, not long ago, where every boy ended 
every sentence he uttered (excepting only the reading-lesson), and 
every answer to every question, with the rising inflection; and 
what is more curious still, the habit was exclusive to that school, 
though it was only one of many, and the children of all always 
mixed together at play. 

Another very peculiar habit is the ending of an answer in the 
minor key, rather than coming down fair and square in the major. 
In music the minor is very sweet and impressive, filling the soul 
full of tender thrills; but when it comes to a wide-awake recita- 
tion, where you want the knowledge, and the expression of it, 
clear and determined, there is no merit in it; it savors of weak- 
ness and indecision. I wish it were possible to give an illustra- 
tion of sounds in words, but as I cannot, I would like to ask you 
to pronounce any word of two syllables, pitching one syllable on 
do and the other on /a of the key of “ A sharp,” and you will get 
at my meaning. 

Give out tables in arithmetic, and it is next to impossible to in- 
duce a conversational tone; but stop a child in the midst of it, and 
ask him some question, instantly his voice descends in the gamut 
the number of tones requisite to put it on a par with your own, 
and his answer is everything you could wish as to quality of 
sound — gentle and smooth, but manifestly arriving at it at the ex- 
pense of a good deal of breath stocked up for his effort! But 
that accomplished, at it he goes again, and this time the contrast 
have had a glimpse of what he is capa- 

! 

Of course, this is colored somewhat highly, but it has to be so 
_to arrest the attention, though all will bear me out in the main 

facts. It isall wrong, and there are many reasons why. Even if it 
were agreeable and pleasant to the teacher,—which the saints for- 
bid! for I should dislike much to find one whose ear is so attuned 
to harsh sounds that she is thus satisfied | — it is injurious to the 


child; the woige is really injured in its quality by the artificial 
strain upon it; the delicate organs of the throat are not made for 
such a use, and it wouldn’t be too much to suggest that this 
laborious and unnatural exertion has something to do with the 
throat difficulties and affections to which all school children 
are so liable! But even if it does no real harm; even if the 
teacher is indifferent to it as far as she herself is concerned; 
and even if the children like it better themselves, which I 
can’t believe, notwitlistanding it is so universal, it is yet det- 
rimental to the school as a school ; it makes things look as if 
they ran in ruts, — as if it was the same thing over and over 
again all the time, and as if there neither was nor could be any 
Progress. 

Now, as this is the age of progress, an improvement in this 
direction is very much to be desired and hoped for. The voice 
should not be raised so fearfully beyond its natural inclina- 
tions ; and, while I do not indorse low and guttural utterances, I 
do not believe in shouting. A child’s voice has not.the power or 
strength of an older person ; it is finer, more like the vibrations 
of a silver thread, and to try to give it maturity before nature her- 
self intends it, is wrong ; it is unphysiological and vitally harmful. 

One of the prettiest features of a class in singing is softness, 
thus bringing out the sweetness of the young voices. There can 
not be purity of tone when thé organs are all stretched out in the 
throat, wide open for a stentorian shout! Fatigue will ensue 
much more quickly in this state of things, and then you will 
wonder what makes your little fellows seem so tired! Their 
out-of-door shouts belong to another order, but do not let 
them be transferred to the school room. There is a fitness in 
things, and the school room is eminently the place for gentle words 
and sweet, pure tones. How culpable we all are in this respect! 

I believe much of this is engendered by frequent concert exer- 
cises ; it is so easy to drift into a sing-song, where many voices are 
united, each unconsciously attempting to attune itself to every 


other. Such are valuable for many things, but too much of even 
a valable exercise is detrimental. 

Let the recitations, as far as may be consistent, be conversatiopal, 
and insist upon all answers being given as maturai/ly as possible. 
That this is a task, I know full well; for I have two or three 
whom I can scarcely ever make put the voice down at a period 
without calling the child's immediate attention to myself, and in- 
dicating the downward inflection by a motion of my head and hand. 
There is a theory in all this, but it is not all theory; the prac 
tice is possible, and if each teacher would attend systematically to 
the quality of the tone with which the little ones answer a// ques- 
tions, whether in spelling, numbers, or conversation, as they ad- 
vance up through the grades, this harshness and unnaturalness 
will become less and less a noticeable feature. 


“AT CANA OF GALILEE.” 


If these Scripture lessons were to be given consecutively here, 
of course it would be best to present events in the order in which 
they eccurred, byt simply as illustrations, I haye not followed a 
prescribed sequence. 

There.are so many to record, and they are all so beautiful, that 
the task is rather to select from among the multitude of them; and 
when we consider the avowal of the “ beloved disciple,” that only 
a tithe of all that was done by Jesus in those days has been tran- 
scribed for us (John xxi., 25), we are filled with wonder and love. 
After a little intercourse with Jesus, people began to look for 
wonderful things at his hands, and though they must have been 
astonished at the miraculous power displayed, they yet were look- 
ing for something more. But when the miracle at Cana of Galilee was 
wrought, it was a new revelation, and first opened their eyes, though 
partially, to the divine character of the Saviour, ‘The children 
hang upon the words of the story as upon nothing else that pre- 
cedes it, and for this reason, I have chosen it for the present illus- 
tration. 

“To-day, children, I have a most beautiful story for you,—some- 
thing I don’t think you ever even dreamed of.” 

They look at each other, and, with the favorite action they have 
when they know they are going to be interested, of putting the 
hands on the breast and gently shaking the head, the light comes 
into their eyes, and they are yours for as long as you please. 
“Ihave told you how Jesus called His twelve disciples, and 
how, when they knew He wanted them, they left their ships, and 
their nets, and were with Him all the time. And I have told you, 
too, how He used to talk to them, telling them things they never 
knew before about God and Heaven. Just think how beautiful it 
must have been to be the very ones to see Him every day, and 
listen to the loving words He spoke! But now there was to be 
something more, as you shall hear. 

“The Bible verse is, ‘And there was a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee,’—but as you can’t read it for yourselves, I will tell you 
all about it. ‘ 
“Do you know what a marriage is ?” 

Yes, they all know, but I tell them there were a great many 
things about this that were different from anything they know. I 
do not undertake to describe the marriage to them, for they are 
hardly old enough to understand it; and besides, this is not my 
object. I simply say that the house was different and the room 
was different; but I desire most to attract them to the important 


part which Jesus allowed Himself to assame in it. 


“I wish, could tell yqu, children, all they had at the feast, but 
as I cannot, I will only tell you about the wine. Did; youever see 
any wine ?” 

Yes, indeed; and to their minds there instantly come thoughts 
of the many intoxicated people they are constantly seeing. This 
idea, as connected with the case in hand, must be instantly eradi- 
cated, and it will be not difficult to do so. 

“Yes, you have seen wine; but it isn’t a bit like the wine I am 
speaking of. [See note.) Suppose your mother should give you 
a big bunch of grapes, and instead of eating them, you should take 
your little mug that you drink from at home, and squeeze the 
juice out of them with your hand into it; though / think it would 
be a great deal nicer to eat the grapes than to do so—don’t you?” 

“ shes 

“ But those people didn’t think so; so they squeezed out the 
juice, and called it wine, and then drank it. Do you think it made 
them intoxicated ?” 

They hardly know, their prejudices all being in the direction of 
the intoxicating properties of wine, etc. 

“No, indeed; it did them no harm whatever, and they had a 
great deal of the juice. By-and-by Jesus’ mother whispered in His 
ear that the wine was all gone;— there were a great many people 
there, you see. 

Now, there were jars standing round the room, that, they usually 
kept water in, and Jesus told the servants to fill them with water.” 

The idea of jars standing round where there was a party, rather 
astonishes the small audience, and I proceed to describe them. 
Then the method of filling them by bringing water in sacks or bags 
made of the skins of animals, is a very interesting feature to them. 

“ The Bible says, ‘And they filledthem to the brim.’ What is 
the brim ?” 

“The top.” 

“Yes, the jar wasn’t like a pitcher, but more like your mother’s 
earthern jars in shape, so that when they were filled to the brim, 
they wouldn’t hold another drop. Then Jesus told one of the 
servants to fill a cup, and hand it to the master of the feast. He 
did so, and the master politely handed it to one of the guests— 
that means the company. Now when he tasted it, what do you 
think he said ?” 

Their little mouths are watering while we are talking about it, 
but they cannot think. 

“ He looked very much surprised and said, ‘What nice wine this 
is/ People usually give their best wine first, and afterwards that 
that isn’t so nice, but this man has kept the best till the last’! 

“ Now, the people that were there all saw the servants bring in 
the water, and they knew that when it was put into the jars it was 


nothing but water. What had happened to it? Had Jesus 
touched it ?” 

“No.” 

“Had He put anything into it ?” 

“No.” 

“What makes you think so?” 


“ Because he couldn’t; they filled ’em way up /” 

Do.’t find fault with the expression ; they have fully taken in the 
idea of the miracle, though they don’t know it as such. 

“No, Jesus had neither touched it or put anything into it—he 
had only willed it to be wine, and it was wine !” 

“What a wonderful thing this was! There is a word which 
means ‘ wonderful thing,’ and, as I shall have a great masy more 
to tell you, I want you to remember it.” 

I then print the word ‘ méracie’ on the blackboard. 

“ Now, children, do you think that Jesus waited for those peo- 
ple to thank Him, and perhaps ask him to do something else? No; 
He very quietly went away and his disciples with him, leaving 
them all wondering at the stzange thing which he had done. 

“ But it was talked of everywhere, and everybody wanted to see 
the man who could do such things, and so it happened that the 
people began to flock after him wherever he went, hoping to see 
him do something else; he did do something else—and to-morrow 
I shall have another one to tel] you.” 


[Norgr.—I had the privilege once of seeing two samples of wine 
which fully explains the verse of Seripture, “Look not upon the 
wine when it. is red.”—(Prov. xxiii, 31.) They came, from. the 
Holy Land, and were hermetically sealed. One was fermented, 
thus discovering its alcoholic properties, like all our wines, and 
was of a deep red ; while the other was the simple juice, sealed 
as such, and was of a rich purple. The process of fermentation 
so decidedly changes the color that the expression in the verse al- 
luded to is most apt.], 


“The conscious water saw its God.and blushed.” 


“ Fairer and pee and spreads the reign of May; 
With the ligh of the wind 
it ight i the west 
And the floods 
As oy 4 their goal they run, 


ai returning sun.” 


— “Are you really wet through?” It is curious that in popu- — 
lar parlance the rain penetrates deeper the nearer one goes to the 
equinoctial line. Thus, for example: while the pachydermatous 


Briton. says, he is “wet to the skin,’ the Frenchman affirms that 


he is “wet to the bones”; and the Spaniard, exaggerating still 
more, swears he is “wet to the marrow.” 
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LETTER TO THE “ BOSTON MEETING OF KINDER- 
GARTNERS,” 


AT 98 CHESTNUT SPREET, BOSTON, TUESDAY, MAY 2D. 


Philadelphia, North 20th St. 
(Continued from last week.) 

After this, they played several of the usual games, all of them 
singing, with a clear utterance of the words, and in the most joy- 
ous manner, aided by the voice of Miss Ryder, a volunteer assist- 
ant, who has given the aid of her strong voice all winter for the 
privilege of attending Miss Burritt’s instructions to the young girl 
who is to succeed’ her as-kindergartner. All the plays were exe- 
cuted with perfect order and exactness, and this did not check the 
jolliness, for the children enjoy the order. It is a means of making 
them appreciate and love beauty. 

I forget what the occupation was that they had on their return to 
their seats (for I have been in mine kindergartens since), but it 
deepened my impression of the happy combination of order and 
enjoyment which is the true effect of the kindergarten, and such an 
invaluable preparation for life, making work a passion, because 
the means of fulfilling the ideal of perfection which haunts every 
human mind, and which it is a great misfortune to have sundered 
from it, or to lack outward realization of it. We should “ give 
our thought act” as soon as it is conceived ; and as it is the in- 
stinct of the child to do, but which he often cannot do without he 
is helped by those who know, and can give him the means and a 
method. Success, not outside motives, is the true stimulus of ef- 
fort, and to be left unassisted, and to fail, damages the child and 
gives him a sense of personal inefficiency fatal to vigorous‘growth. 

The children have at their tongues’-ends fifty-two songs and 
hymns, which they sing or recite ; and the natural, dramatic man- 
ner in which they both sing and recite is quite unequaled by any- 
thing I have seen elsewhere in this line. Miss Burritt talks with 
them about whatever they learn by heart, so that they can realize 
everything in their own fancy ; and she finds their play of fancy to 
be as salient as if they had not had the orphan experience : a no- 
ticeable proof that Froebel’s dictum, “ Man is a creative being,” is 
atruth, The hymns selected for them are simple and childlike, and 
cover no deep religious experience, nor any ideas out of the reach 
of the childish thought, but are calculated to connect all joyful, 

loving thought with the name of the Heavenly Father, and of the 
Christ-child (which is the only part of the great manifestation that 
a child can possibly realize in his thought). This beautiful symbo] 
makes the impression of the possible glorification of the Auman 
form, which lays the foundation of that self-respect which is one 
of the two essential elements of the Christian religion that a child 
must have, before ¢hinking, i. ¢., the human understanding, in any 
complete sense, degins. 

In some of the other kindergartens I thought some of the hymns, 
though they were composed for children, were too much advanced 
in thought, and expressed ideas of the offices of Jesus Christ which 
meet wants yet undeveloped in childhood ; and which, decause they 
are true, and of vast moment for the religious life, should not be 
given ix words before they are felt as experiences. No word should 
be in a child’s mouth unless the thought or feeling it expresses has 
previously been in its mind or heart. The child does feel an infinite 
craving for love, and so the mame of theHeavenly Father is appre- 
hensible revelation to it. A child loves with intensity, and without 
calculation ; and so the Christ-child bringing joy and good gifts, 
peace and good-will (according to the angels’ song), is intelligible, 
and these sacred names should hover over and consecrate the child- 
ish mind when it is yet only in that stage of fancy which recedes 
understanding and the sense of moral responsibility. For both 
these latter are gradual developments, and only grow in the con- 
sciousness in the later years of the kindergarten — nor yet at three 
or four years old—and they cannot be hurried. It is a fatal mistake 
to make duties artificial by imposing them, before the natural con- 
science does; and though conscience is certainly the inspiration of 
the Holy Syirit, it cannot grow faster or before the realization of 
relations. The relation of a@hild to its mother, or brothers and sis 
ters and neighbors, and to each other, with the first duties belong- 
ing to these relations—(that is, of making happy, and not troubling) 
—begin to be obvious to children in the nursery ; and no child can 
be old enough to ge into the kindergarten without having got so 
far on in its development as to feel the obligation of the golden 
rule. The virtues of docility and mutual kindnesses, are, as it 
were, played, before they are conscientiously exercised ; the play- 
ing of them develops the conscientious action ; and at this stage of 
life, though they can know that they ¢ramsgress rudes, there cannot 
be any conscience of sin ; and to anticipate it in words will prevent, 
not promote, the experience of it. Precocity of spiritual life, like 
precocity of intellectual life, is sure to induce weakness. “ First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” is healthy 
growth. All forced growth is false ; the greatest tree of the forest 
is the slowest of growth. 

A great deal ought to be thought out and written out on the sub- 
ject of a healthy growth of religion in the child. Because spiritual 
life comes by the inspiration and communion of God, it is no less 
to be cultivated in the child. The Holy Ghost is not lawless, but 
the essence and source of law. Its also the inspiration of the 


Almighty which gives (man) understanding ; but on that account 
we none the less carefully educate the understanding. Both the 
divine and human conspire to make the Father and Son one ; and 
not only in the instance of Jesus, but of all his brethren of the 
human family. In the words of His last prayer with His disci- 
ples: “The glory which Thou gavest Me, I have given them; 
that they may be one, as we are one.” \ 


There is a profound significance, which I believe it is the mis- 
sion of Froebel’s kindergarten to develop, in the fact that the first 
manifestation of Christ was as an infant in a devout mother’s arms. 
The second coming, I believe, is only to be realized by childhood’s 
being properly understood, guarded, and educated to discover “ the 
business the Father has given ” it to do, as it grows in wisdom and 
stature, voluntarily sudject to holy parents. Nothing short of the 
manifestation of Christ was‘the aim of Froebel’s system, in the 
heart and mind of its founder ; and he believed it was to be ac- 
complished by mothers and kindergartners, properly qualified in 
mind, heart, and spirit. 

This is certainly making a great claim for the new education. 
It makes the office of mother and kindergartner the highest priest- 
hood in life, But Christ said, “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a mustard-seed.” Therefore let no mother or kindergartner 
be discouraged because of her small beginnings. Plant and water, 
and God will give the increase. The apostles of Jesus could do 
no more. 


Everything looks fair for a successful exhibit of this orphan class 
at the Centennial grounds, The Woman’s Educational Committee 
have prepared a little building on purpose for it, and though the 
kindergarten is to be in session only three hours on three days of the 
week (Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays), I trust it will make an 
impression by its simplicity, and the absorption of the children in 
their work and play, that will countervail another display which 
takes the sacred name of Froebel's kindergarten, to profane it by 
the introduction of what does not belong to the kindergarten age, 
and no more resembles the true thing than a Chinese garden, or 
jeven the sticking down in the ground of branches of grown trees 
jplucked from their trunk, resembles the growth of flowers in gar- 
den-beds, from roots nourished by the earth’s juices, underground. 
Underground growth is a \arge part of kindergarten culture. Its 
more serious educational effects are only to be appreciated in the 
primary schools which follow it, where children properly educated 
in the kindergarten are found to go on with such ease and rapidity 
a8 to save two years of primary training. It was the demonstra- 
jtion made in St, Louis by Miss Blow’s kindergarten pupils, when 
they went into the primary schools, that brought about the estab- 
lishment of the twelve public kindergartens in St. Louis the last 
year. And, by-the-way, the work done in these twelve public kin- 
dergartens of St. Louis, during this last year, is to be displayed 
in the Missouri section of the main building ; and she is to send 
on one ef her kindergartners to explain it, and keep it discrimina- 
ted from some other work which will be sent by some spurious kin- 
dergartners of St. Louis, for which Miss Blow writes me that she is 
“not responsible.” I havea great desire to see this exhibit, be- 
cause Miss Blow thinks the course pursued in the training class is 
“ probably the most definite and exhaustive given ;’’ and she has 
seen both Mrs. Kraus’s and Mrs, Kriege’s, in New York. Besides 
Miss Blow’s exhibit in the Missouri section, will be Miss Marwe- 
del’s in that of the District of Columbia, whose artistic character 
I think cannot be surpassed by anthing done by children, and 
rarely equaled. This exhibit, too, 1 know is honest; for I saw 
the children invent before my own eyes, on my last visit. Miss 
Marwedel, like Miss Blow, is an artist herself in turn of mind, and 
has such an insight into the laws of nature and mind that she 
knows how to touch the springs of the imagination, to combine the 
simple elementary forms which she gives them in a strict science 
order, and with sufficient slowness to enable them to find out all 
the powers of the forms to make figures, which figures, in their 
turn, they learn to combine into the most beautiful forms. I ob- 
served that the children in Miss Marwedel’s kindergarten inclined 
universally to the forms of knowledge, and forms of beauty, and 
less to the forms of life (as the kindergarten guides call the forms 
of utensils, railroads, etc.), that preponderate in other kindergar- 
tens that I have seen. But there is no forcing in her kindergarten ; 
this artic tendency is spontaneous. Miss Marwedel is a deep stu- 
dent of Froebel’s works, and she says she constantly discovers new 
proofs ef the depth and scope of his principles. Her kindergar- 
ten is the most salient proof 1 have seen that i#vention is a univer- 
sal gift, — that man is, from the beginning, av artist, if properly 
cared for in his spontaneous growth, without being forced by those 
who educate him. 

I went directly to Washington, after one day in Miss Burritt’s 
kindergarten ; for I wanted to be present at the unveiling of the 
colored people’s monument to Lincoln, for which the Congress 
gave a pedestal costing $3,000. It is placed in the centre of Lin- 
coln Park, on a direct line with the capitol, and on the same level ; 
and nothing can ever intervene between the two, since it faces the 
road leading from the park to the capitol. The ceremony was 
very simple. A platform was arranged, on which the speakers, 
the committee, and some invited guests sat, among whom, of course, 
was General Grant. The statue was covered with an immense 
United States flag, and a string connected it with the platform. 


At the proper moment. after the reading of the emancipation proc- 
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lamation by Mr. Longstreet, and of the history of the monument 


by Mr. Yeatman of the Western Sanitary Commission, General 
Grant took hold of the string and unveiled the statue, which con- 
sists of Lincoln (an admirable likeness), looking down with deep 
feeling, and stretching out his right hand to bless, with a tender 
expression of sympathy, the emancipated slave; who, having 
seemingly just broken his chains, is rising from a previously pros- 
trate position, with an expression of sublime devotion on his face, 
uplifted, not to Lincoln but to God, that makes the marked negro 
features positively beautiful. 

I guess it must be Ball’s masterpiece. The physical force of 

muscular development of the negro is grand. The expression of 
Lincolu’s face, attitude, and gesture is wonderfully benignant and 
dignified, rather than condescending ; but, above all, one feels as if 
he were reverently wrapt up in the thought that he was only the 
‘humble instrument of God’s goodness, It made me think of that 
jsentence of his, in his reply to the petition of the children of Con- 
cord, to set free the children of the slaves: “ Tell these little peo- 
ple that, though I have not the power to set them free, God has, 
and I think he is ‘going to do it.” He seems to say now, “God 
‘has done it,” and the emancipation proclamation that he holds in 
his left hand is forgotten by him, in his absorption of the great fact 
jof the almighty deed. 
| Mr. Yeatman said that the five dollars which Charlotte Scott gave 
ito her whilom master, as the beginning of a monument to be erect- 
ed by the colored people to Lincoln (when she heard of the eman- 
cipatfon act), was mentioned by her master to General Smith, who, 
very much touched by it, received and deposited it with the Western 
Sanitary Commissioners, who made it known, through the papers, 
and encouraged poor negroes to give mites to the cause, if they 
sympathized with Charlotte Scott’s gratitude,—until $17,000 was 
accumulated. 
_ Dr. Eliot, when he went to Europe, saw the model of this 
statue in Ball’s studio, who had struck it out, at a heat, when he first 
heard of the emancipation, and cast it. Dr, Eliot thought it was 
just the right thing; and Ball, having improved the design by 
making the slave active in breaking his chains, and rising, agreed 
to put it into bronze for $17,000. I think it is the most beautiful 
monument in America, whether we consider its origin, history, de- 
signing, or execution ; and I Went to see it more than once. 

Douglass’ oration was, of course, a fine one, being a careful anal- 
ysis of Lincoln’s character, and, on the whole, very able, But it 
was read from a manuscript, and lacked the fire and inspiration of 
his younger extemporaneous efforts. Ido not think he gave the 
true date and depth of Lincoln’s anti-slavery sentiment and prin- 
ciple—utterly ignoring the long, noble controversy with Douglas 
of Illinois, when he was not hampered with his oath as president 
and conserver of the United States Constitution, which he thor- 
oughly believed and saw made slavery not national, and only by 
acknowledged compromise, sectional. I hoped to have seen Mr. 
Douglass in private, while I was in Washington, and was disap- 
pointed that he did not call on me when he knew I was in the city ; 
but he is very busy. I still hope to have a chance to talk over 
the subject with him, some day. 


I found Miss Hooper had just recommenced a kindergarten in 
G street. She had the first one in Washington, coming at my 
summons, when I was there in the spring of 1871, to take a kinder- 
garten, which was desired by some parents among the permanent 
inhabitants, aided by some of the members of Congress, who sent 
their children. It was a success in its quality; and she kept it 
through the next year. But, at the end of the year, she was fear- 
fully run down by the privations of physical comfort, and anxieties 
consequent on insufficient means ; for the Prices given for kinder- 
garten in Washington are not more than 4a// what is given in 
Boston and New York ; and there are, besides, many uncertain- 
ties ; and deductions are required, on account of late entrance, 
early leaving, and accidental absences, without consideration of the 
fact that the kindgartner’s expenses for rent, fuel, materials, and 
board go on at all events. 

But it happened that the late venerable and honorable N, P. Trist 
went up to Washington from Alexandria to see her, and inquire how 
he should get a kindergartner, to live in his own house, and teach his 
grandchildren in Froebel’s way, in which he most thoroughly and 
intelligently believed ; and seeing how ill she was, he urged her to 
give up resuming her kindergarten thereafter in Washington, and 
go with him. She told him she was unable to do anything, and 
doubted if she should live through the summer ; for she thought 
she was in a deep consumption, He said it was largely nervous 
prostration and over-fatigue, and kindly insisted on her going with 
his family to the springs in Virginia ; and by their beautiful hospi- 
tality and appreciative sympathy, she was restored to life and 
vigor, and has lived for four years a tenderly-cared-for inmate of 
his family, teaching his grandchildren, why came from their neigh- 
boring homes, But Mr. Trist having died, and his noble wife giv- 
ing up her house, Miss Hooper has returned to Washington, 
rather sooner than the mother and grandchildren wished, though 
the children have outgrown the kindergarten. 

(To be continued.) 


— Jean Paul Richter anticipated Froebel when he said: “To 
teach by play is not to spare the child exertion, or to relieve him of 
it ; but to awaken in him a passion, which forces on him and ren- 
ders easy, the strongest effort.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


Parts ACADEMY. — The spring term of Paris-Hill Academy 
closed Thursday, May 11. The term has been one of unusual 
interest and profit. Mr. W. H. H. Bryant, the principal, has 
gained an excellent reputation for the thorough and systematic 
manner in which he fias conducted the affairs of the school. At 
the close of the literary exercises, ex-Governor Perham, in a few 
appropriate words, expressed the sentiments of the community in 
complimenting the school and teachers. 

FRYEBURG.—Mr. Augustine Simmons, the principal of the 
academy for the past year, retires at the close of the present term. 
Mr. S. has been very successful as a teacher, introducing many im- 
provements into his manner of discipline and mode of instruction, 
and exciting a high degree of enthusiasm among his scholars. 
Rev. Mr. Zimmerman and wife take charge of the school the en- 
suing year. 

Bucxsport.—The anniversaries of the East Maine Conference 
Seminary at Bucksport, which are to occur in June next, will be 
of more than ordinary interest. The annual examination will take 
place on Monday and Tuesday, June 5 and 6. The reunion of 
the alumni on Wednesday, 7th, promises a rich treat. The exer- 
cises of the afternoon will consist of an oration by Rev. Mr. Ray, 
poem by Prof. Willabe Haskell, war record by N. B. Webb, an- 
nals of the early years of the seminary, by J. Wyman Phillips, 
Esq. The graduating class numbers twelve, and have effected 
the following organization for a reunion in ’77; President, S. W. 
Bragg ; vice-president, C. E. Newcomb; orator, H. R. Higgins; 
poet, Rev. W. H. Crawford; historian, N. J. Jones; prophetess, 
Julia E. Wiggin. 

Lewiston.—The superintendent of -schools has just sent to the 
Centennial for exhibition, 1 volume school reports, 3 volumes 
high-school work, 4 volumes intermediate-school work, 2 primary- 
school work, 1 kindergarten—19 volumes in all. About seventy 
slates of primary work, and two frames of kindergarten work, 
also one frame containing maps of the State of Maine, done by 
students in the high school. The map is a large one, and besides 
exhibiting the usual topographical features, notes the productions 
of the different sections, points out the educational institutions, 
and exhibits the comparative latitudes of cities in various parts 
of the globe. There is also a compendium of geographical and 
historical information, with statistics of the recent temperance 
movement. 

Presque Istz.—The Free High School, which has been under 
the charge of Mr. T. Atwood, of Bowdoin College, closed Wednes- 
day with a public examination before the parents, who had come 
in large numbers to testify by their presence to the interest felt in 
the school. The several classes in their recitations afforded 
abundant evidence of the careful training received and the indus- 
try of the pupils. 

— The spring term of the Washington High and Grammar 
School, at Pembroke, began on Monday, May 1, with a large at- 
tendance, and will continue ten weeks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; — The nor- 
mal school at Plymouth closed the fifth year of its work with its 
aniversary exercises, May 2d and 3d, under the most encouraging 
auspices. This school was organized five years ago under the lead- 
ership of a small band of courageous, enlightened, school-room 
workers, and friends of the common school, in the face of prevail- 
ing distrust. A large proportion of even the educated men of the 
State doubted the wisdom of the project, predicting failure. It 
was said that it would fail for want of pupils, and that the State 
would not give it the necessary appropriations, — a conspicuous 
miscalculation in both particulars. The patronage has been, from 
the first, large, and has been steadily widening; and the State, 
though less liberal than the school merits, has done much more 
than the most sanguine leaders dared confidently to hope. 

The graduates of the first course in 1871 were 5 in number; 37 
in 1872; in 1873 the number was 41; in 1874 it was 12; in 1875 it 
was 30; and in 1876 it was also 30; total, 155. The graduates in 
the second course number in all 17; first year, 1; second, 4; third 
and fourth, each 3; and this year the number is 6. In 1872 some 
two-thirds of the graduates were residents of Plymouth, and of 
towns adjoining Plymouth, while in 1876 the patronage is from all 
parts of the State, one-sixth only being from Plymouth and adja- 
cent towns. The death of Professor Pearl, the first principal, in 
the fall of 1873, was a great shock to the school. He was a model 
man in his place, and commanded the profound respect and ad- 
miration of the friends of the school, which he had just fairly put 
into proper order when called from his great work. There were 
other grand troubles upon the school at the same moment, pertain- 
ing to the classical department, which had been a feature of the 
institution from the beginning, but which was now to be abolished. 
The school was fortunate in its new principal, though it took time 
to get through the adverse conditions in which he entered on his 
task. Professor Ladd has now been long enough at the head of the 
school to show his fitness for the place, and the fact that this year 
has unquestionably been the most sw cessful one in the history of 
the school, so far as the number and ;:eneral grade of the scholars 
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in attendance are concerned, is significant. The graduates and 
pupils of the school believe him to be the right man in the right 
place, and they carry this faith with them everywhere into their 
work — an immense force for the school in building for it confi- 
dence and support with the masses of the State. 

The Examinations. — The written examinations of the gradua- 
ting classes this year showed faithful, critical work. The papers 
indicated the fact that the classes had been trained to such exam- 
inations as a regular exercise of class drills, and were creditable in 
composition, as well as in substance. This statement is based on 
a cursory glance through the papers generally, and a careful ex- 
amination of those of the class in the second course. The oral 
examinations, which occupied portions of two days, were as satis- 
factory as the haste which the attempt to do so much in so short 
space rendered possible. It is understood that the examining 
committee required these examinations to be consecutive, in 
order that the whole committee might see the candidates for 
graduation in each of the branches. If such is to be the scheme, 
and the oral examinations are to be considered of any account in 
measuring the qualities of the school, the trustees are bound to 
give three days, instead of scarcely one, to the work. Let the ex- 
aminations of the classes be carried on simultaneously, and a single 
day would do tolerably well. 

Graduating Exercises —The graduating performances consisted 
of an oration, several essays, class prophecies, and music, at the 
close of which the diplomas were conferred. There was a great 
degree of thought in the parts, and superiority in composition. 
Several of the essays were very meritorious, and the elocution was 
conspicuously excellent throughout the performances. The spa- 
cious hall of the institution was thronged with an appreciative au- 
dience, and universal gratification was manifested. In delivering 
the diplomas to the graduates, the president of the board of trus- 
tees signified the deep satisfaction of the board with the work 
they had seen, and the hearty unanimity with which the honors 
were awarded. The music, by Blaisdell’s orchestra, contributed 
very much to the pleasures of the occasion. 

Miscellaneous Notes.—On Tuesday the class in gyn nastics gave 
a very pleasing exhibition of its work, and on Wednesday evening 
there was a very enjoyable entertainment by Biaisdell’s otchestra, 
which, assisted by the fine vocalism of Mr. Whitney, of Boston, 
gave an instrumental and vocal concert to a full house. 
The graduates nearly all go at once into school-room work, quite 
a number of them into prominent positions. The num- 
ber of students in the normal courses, the last year, has been as 
follows: Fall term, 80; winter, 92; spring, 145; total, 317. 
The assistant teachers, Miss Viola M. White, Miss Mary I. Spald- 
ing, and Miss Mary K. Cady, who came into the work from the 
Rhode Island and the Salem normal schools, at the beginning of 
the year, have done very acceptable work. Miss White was ar- 
rested in her successful work by failure of voice in the winter, 
bringing great sorrow to the school; but Miss Helen M. Baster, 
who retired from her very superior work with schools in the 
spring of 1875, by reason of failing health, was able, most happily 
for the school, to come at once, with invigorated strength, into the 
place of Miss White, and so there was no interruption of the class 
exercises. The school has been very successful through the 
whole year. M. B. G. 


— They have in Keene an illustration of the fact that it is im- 
possible for teachers to please everybody. One was complained 
of by a fond parent for letting one of the little ones go home be- 
fore school was out at night; another for keeping a child until the 
close. 

— Portsmouth schools are in session again, after a vacation of 
two weeks. The attendance is full, and there seems to be an ear- 
nest purpose to make the most of this, the last term of the year. 


— Several members of the Adams Female Academy, East 
Derry, have gone out as teachers of summer schools in this and 
adjoining towns. A recent graduate of this institution has gone to 
San Francisco, Cal., on a salary of $1,200. She, with two others, 
passed the dread ordeal of a California examination, from thirty 
candidates, receiving a certificate which allows her to teach five 
years without further examination. Many others are filling posi- 
tions of honor and trust in this and other States. 


position of principal in the grammar school, Marlboro, Mass., we 
noticed a short time since, died suddenly Saturday evening, May 6. 
He had been in Boston that day, seemingly as well as usual. He 
graduated from the normal school in 1872. He is spoken of as a 
genial member of society, an indefatiguable student, and a true 
friend. 

— The summer school of Bethlehem village has commenced, 
ander the instruction of Miss Cynthia Kidder, in the grammar de- 
partment, and Miss Nellie Wilder in the primary. 

— The teachers of the Suncook schools are as follows: Gram- 
mar, Miss Ella M. Pattee; intermediate, Miss Alice Ford; prima- 
ries, Misses Josie Locke, and Annie O. Drake. 

— The senior class in Tilden ladies’ seminary (1 3 in number), 
have voted to appear in calico dresses at their graduation in June. 

— Would it not be well to have a meeting of educators to talk 
over matters pertaining to our public schools, and, if thought ad- 
visable, petition the legislature, at its next session, to make such 
changes in our school system as seem desirable? We would be 


glad to hear from interested parties. 


.| which departments he is equaled by very few Americans. 


— Mr. Willis I. Littlefield, of Plymouth, whose election to the|_ 


VERMONT. 


Derspy. — The annual catalogue of Derby Academy has just 
been published. It shows the institution to be ina flourishing 
condition. The board of instruction is full, and the aggregate 
number of scholars for the three terms is 209. There are three 
courses of study pursued in this institution, each embracing a 
period of four years, and students may enter at any part of the 
course, on passing a satisfactory examination. The first isan Eng- 
lish course, designed to give students a thorough preparation for 
teaching and for the common business pursuits of life; the second 
a ladies’ collegiate course, and third a classical course designed 
especially for those fitting for college. 

NORTHFIELD. — The principal of the graded school, A. W. 
Blair, writes to us as follows: “ We are getting on as well as can 
be expected, considering the disadvantages of working without a 
school building. The school year closes May 19. Miss Cham- 
berlin, the first assistant in the high school department, who began 
her work this term, is a very faithful, working teacher, and de- 
servedly popular. Miss Hogarth, a new teacher in the second in- 
termediate department, is doing very satisfactory work. The 
teachers in the other departments are maintaining their former 
good reputation. The schools do not show for what they ought, 
but with a new school building and earnest teachers, Northfield 
need stand second to no town in Vermont for good sehools. 
Work on the new building is progressing slowly. The people, in 
accordance with Vermont custom, leave the school, scholars, and 
teacher to take care of themselves. A number of pupils from the 


high school are teaching, this spring.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY.—The trustees of Williston Seminary 
at East Hampton, of which Dr. James M. Whiton, of Lynn, was 
recently elected principal, at a special meeting held recently, made 
the additional appointments of Dr. Robert P. Keep of Hartford, 
as master in the Classical department; Mr. Roswell Parish of 
Worcester, as master in the English department, and Mr. George 
T. Washburn, now principal of the High School at Holliston, as 
instructor in Rhetoricand Oratory. Dr. Keep, who is a nephew of 
President Porter of New Haven, graduated at Yale in 1865, where 


_| he served as tutor for two years. As United States Consul at 


Athens, Greece, from 1869 to 1871, and during his subsequent res- 
idence and travel in Germany and Italy till 1874, he made unusual 
acquirements in philology, archeology, and the languages, in 
Mr. 
Parish, who graduated at Yale in 1864, achieved an enviable rep- 
utation as master of the English department of the Worcester 
High School, where he organized the department of Physical Sci- 
ence, and distinguished himself as a teacher of Mathematics, and 
a lecturer and teacher in Chemistry and Physics. He has lately 
invented and patented a “Specific Gravity Balance,” which is 
highly spoken of by scientific men. Mr. Washburn, who gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1874, has made special attainments in his de- 
partment of Oratory, having taken the Hardy prize in college for 
excellence in debate. These appointments assure the friends of 
Williston that the trustees intend that the seminary, with its corps 
of nine permanent teachers, shall hold to its honorable position 
in the front rank of our secondary schools. 

Boston.— Zeachers Nominated on Probation.—Eva D. Kellogg 
as third assistant in the Newbury street school of the Brimmer 
district; Ella L. Chittenden, assistant, Andrew School. TZvachers 
Confirmed. — Luce Dunham, fourth assistant in the Shurtleff 
School; Florence L. Shedd, fourth assistant in the Lewis School; 
Ruth E. Lander, third assistant of the Charlestown Prescott 
School; Wm. E. C. Rich, usher, Lawrence School; Annie M. 
Connor, fourth assistant, Lawrence School; Annette Glidden, 
third assistant in Mather School; E. Maria, Harriman, third 
assistant, Harris School; Julia B. Worsley, fourth assistant, 
Stoughton School; Elizabeth A. Flint, fourth assistant, Harris 
School. At the last meeting of the school board it was 
ordered, that the superintendent of schools be granted leave of 
absence for seven days, with authority to superintend the installa- 
tion of the exhibition of Boston l-work at the Centennial 
Exhibition, and that the expense of the same be paid by the city. 
. » Mr. Eugene Meredith, of this city, for the last two years 
a private pupil of Dr. E. R. Humphreys of Columbus avenue, 
passed the entrance examination at Merton College, Oxford, with- 
out condition, and has been matriculated as a member of the uni- 
versity. 

Official Bulletin of the City of Boston.—Members of the school 
committee, 1876: The mayor, Samuel Crocker Cobb. Term ex- 
pires January, 1877—Wm. T. Adams, Harrison Square ; Charles 
L. Flint, State House; Lucretia P. Hale, 22 Ashburton Place; 
William B. Merrill, 104 Water street; John E. Blakemore, Roslin- 
dale; F. Lyman Winship, 28 State street, room 6; William H. 
Finney, 48 Chestnut street (chairman); Ezra Palmer, 13 Myrtle 
street. Term expires January, 1878— John E. Fitzgerald, 47 
Court street; Warren Fletcher, end Commercial Wharf; William 
H. Learnard, Jr., 10 Marshall street; James Morse, 230 Dudley 
street; Charles Hutchins, 1 Somerset street; George H. Plum- 
mer, 158 Webster street; Lucia M. Peabody, 9 St. James street ; 
Nahum Chapin, 128 South Market street. Term expires January, 
1879— Warren P. Adams, corner Broadway and A street; George 
A. Thayer, 758 Fourth street; Charles C. Perkins, 2 Walnut 
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street; John G. Blake, 183 Harrison avenue ; John P. Moran, 116 
Vernon street; Godfrey Morse, 40 Water street; Abby W. May, 
3 Exeter street; John J. Hays, 43 East Newton street. 

Superintendent of Schools. — John D. Philbrick, City Hall. 
Board of Supervisors.—Benjamin F. Tweed, 332 Broadway, Cam- 
bridgeport; William Nichols, 104 Central avenue, Chelsea; Ellis 
Peterson, Clarendon House, Tremont street ; Lucretia Crocker, 
40 Rutland Square; Samuel W. Mason, 105 Washington avenue, 
Chelsea; George M. Folsom, 88 Marlboro’ street. George A. 
Smith, secretary of school committee and auditing clerk. 


LyNN.—The graduating exercises of the Lynn High School 
were held in Music Hall last Friday. The graduating class was 
one of the largest ever graduated at the high school, numbering 
45. The various essays, orations, and recitations were received 
by the audience with hearty approval. The calisthenic exercises 
proved of interest, and the singing was much as usual on such 
occasions. At the conclusion of the exercises the diplomas were 
awarded by Mr. D. M. Johnson, chairman of the school committee. 


ANDOVER.—The tenth annual declamation at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, took place Tuesday evening, May 9. There was a large 
and brilliant audience present. The speaking was excellent and 
reflected great credit upon both the pupils and their instructor, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill. The prizes were awarded as follows: The 
Painter of Seville, by Charles S. Howard, Andover; The Pil- 
grims, by Charles Holder, Portland, Oregon; Poetry and War, 
by Morton Barrows, Reading. Committee of Award.—Prof. A. 
C. Perkins, Exeter; N. H.; F.B. Snow, Esq., Boston; Moses 
Foster, Esq., Andover. 


— The Cambridge school committee held a regular meeting 
last week, when Emma S. King was appointed a teacher of the 
Austin Grammar School, and Eliza A. Hale a temporary teacher 
of the Quincy Scohol; Miss Eliza A. Tower was transferred from 
the Reed School to the Riverside School, and Miss Wyeth from 
the Gannet School to a room in the new police building. 

— Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, is preparing a 
history of that institution for the Centennial Exhibition, and a 
complete catalogue is desired by him of all books and pamphlets 
whose authors are alumni of the college. Prof. J. K. Lord, of 
Dartmouth, has already performed a similar labor for his own 
college. 

— The Mashpee schools have commenced under the charge of 
Misses Lizzie W. Cleaveland and Alice Donaldson, both of Fal- 
mouth. 

— George W. Curtis has written a letter in favor of pensioning 
common-school teachers, upon the ground that teaching is as es- 
sential a part of the public service as the discharge of duty in the 
army and navy. 

— Five years ago, Turner’s Falls supported a single district 
school of twenty pupils; there are now six schools, with three 
hundred scholars. 

— A certain lady-teacher rows from her home to the school- 
house, two miles and back, daily. 

— Prof. E. P. Evans, formerly of the University of Michigan, 
is now a resident of London, where he is engaged on researches 
in the Vedas. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The quarterly meeting for the primary and in- 
termediate teachers of the city was held on. Saturday, May 13, it 
being fully attended. Superintendent Rev. Daniel Leach being 
necessarily absent, the meeting was addressed by Rev. E. M. 
Stone of the school committee. He spoke emphatically upon 
the subject of thoroughness in teaching, referring particularly to 
the loss of time in learning a subject by not mastering it when first 
taking it up, illustrating his point by referring to the experience of 
his boyhood, of having to do over again work that he had at first 
done hurriedly for the sake of getting more play. The time first 
spent is lost, for going over it again takes as much time as it would 
require at first to do it well. He also impressed upon the teachers 
that the facts which were so old and possibly stale to them, were 
new to the pupils, and that they must present them in freshness 
and not presume too much upon the pupil’s knowledge. He made 
a good point in way of apology for telling teachers what they al- 
ready knew themselves, better, perhaps, than he did, referring to 
aremark of Judge Hale’s when asked why he went to church, 
knowing so much more, as he did, about theology than the 
preacher did himself. His reply was that “he did not go to 
church to get new truths, but to have his mind refreshed upon old 
ones.” This was the advantage of teachers coming together and 
having presented to them the old truths with which they had been 
familiar. He referred to the matter of the physical health of the 
children, and the danger to themselves, of breathing the poisoned 
atmosphere of some of our unventilated school-rooms. He wished 
that the teachers would complain /oudly of the condition of the 
school-rooms. He apologized for using the phrase “ making a row 
about it,” but that seemed the most expressive way of putting it. 
Mr. Stone has made ventilation a study, and his report to the 
school committee upon that subject is authority upon it. The 
manners and morals ef the pupils was also a subject of remarks, 
and he told the teachers that they should “ thank God, not for the 
evil that their pupils exhibited, but that they had the opportunity 
of making them better.” ‘ 

Mr{Manchester, principal of the Thayer street school, was 


called upon, and made some practical remarks concerning thor- 
oughness, applying particularly to spelling and map-drawing. He 
would have the pupils know A4ow to study, when, and how long. 
In map-drawing they should be taught how to begin, how to pro- 
ceed, and instead of working three minutes ow a map, and sitting 
idle or playing for fifty-seven minutes, he should be kept upon his 
map and draw a beautiful one, one of which they would feel proud. 
Teachers should do themselves the work which they expect from 
their pupils. They should inspire and encourage them by giving 
a good example. 

WESTERLY.—The annual meeting of school district No. 1 was 
held at the Elm street school-house, Tuesday evening, May 2. 
The report of Mr. S. H. Cross, chairman of the board of trustees, 
also a member of the State board of education, is a well-written 
document. His remarks upon the value of the high school in the 
general school system, we quote as follows :— 


Se school is essential to the continuance and completeness of ey 
tem of ic schools. Without it the system would possess about as much life 
as a body without a head. Admission to it is the prize and reward for successful 
effort in the lower departments, thereby giving them greater efficiency and ener- 
gizing them with a oe ae ing else can give. It epens the door for a 

‘ood education to rich and poor alike, giving to all an equal chance. It 
brings the children of the rich and poor together at an age when character is be- 
ing rapidly formed, and a degree of mutual respect and sympathy is established, 
that does much towards doing away with caste in society, and to put every per- 
son on the footing in society to which he is entitfed by his talents and attain- 
ments. The high school should furnish to our children a broad and liberal edu- 
cation, that will lay a good and secure foundation for the study of ay ession, 
or qualify them to perform honorably and well the active duties ife, and at 
the same time give grace and refinement to their culture and character.” 

Mr. Drake, principal of the Elm street school, presents his re- 
port reviewing the condition and wants of the school, and referring 
to the high-school department says : 

* From the beginning of my labors here i Seve had repented and emphatic re- 
quests from pupils and parents, that the classic part of the high-school course be 
omitted by them. In conversation with many of our citizens, who provide both 
money and scholars, I find a streng and increasing desire for more English, prac- 
tical, and business studies, and less classic. Acting on this, I have examined 
courses of study in other schools, and (nearly) arranged for adoptioa—by the in- 
sertion of some electives—a course by which pupils may be either fitted for any 
college in the country, or obtain a good business education.” 


PAWTUCKET.—The superintendent of public schools, Mr. An- 
drew Jencks, has resigned, and his resignation has been accepted 
by the school committee. Mr. Jencks has been a faithful and 
conscientious officer. . . . The following gentlemen were re- 
elected as members of the school committee for three years: Par- 
don E. Tillinghast, Edwin Jencks, A. D. Nickerson. The com- 
mittee organized on Monday evening, May 8, for the ensuing year. 
Rev. George Bullen was re-elected chairman, and Edwin Clapp 
was re-elected clerk, Edwin Jencks, George H. Fuller, and Pre- 
served W. Arnold were re-elected committee on care of school 
property and the building of new school-houses. 

SciruaTE.—Lapham Institute—This time-honored institution 
of learning will be opened for another year of usefulness, as will 
be announced through the accustomed channels, under the man- 
agement of the Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, whose geniality and straight- 
fordwardness has won the confidence and inspired hope in the 
hearts of the friends of the institution. ' 

NEwporT.—A large and appreciative audience assembled at 
the Opera House, Thursday evening, May 11, to enjoy the con- 
cert given by the Rogers High-School Orchestra. The programme 
was one of unusual excellence, and the performance gave satisfac- 
tion to all present. The school committee have held their 
regular monthly meeting. The committee voted to purchase two 
complete sets of Appleton’s Encyclopedia. It was also also re- 
solved that the Cranston street school-house be painted and reno- 
vated. 

PortsMouTH. — Miss Nellie Tyler, a graduate of the normal 
school, and Theresa L. Pratt, who has attended the same school, 
have been engaged to teach on the island of Prudence. 

— Among the appointments to West Point (N. Y.) Academy, 
appears the name of L. W. V. Kennon of this State. 


— Professor Watson, of Michigan University, and Professor 
Peters, of Hamilton College, have not yet finished their great 
planet-shooting match, in which they are engaged for the belt 
(Orion’s) and the championship of the globe. They challenge the 
world to compete. We do not know exactly how the score stands 
at present, but as a matter of State pride, we are bound to say 
that it has ceased to be an affair of skill with Professor Watson. 
His reputation is now so widespread that when any skulking 
planet sees his telescope pointed toward it, it knocks under at 
once, like Captain Scott’s coon, and remarks, “ Don’t look: I'll 
come down.” His latest success was achieved when he was out 
hunting on Monday night. He had treed the “ varmint” the night 
previous, but partly because it sneaked in behind some clouds, 
and partly on account of the professor’s respect for the Sabbath, 
he did not capture it. The next night was favorable, however, 
and he discovered the “critter” in the constellation Virgo, and 
came up with it at right ascension 13 hours and 29 minutes, and 
declination 11 degrees and 47 minutes south. When he fairly 
covered it its motion was one minute daily in right ascension and 
north two minutes daily in declination. It proved to be a pretty 
fair specimen—one of the 11th magnitude, from muzzle to tip of 
the tail.— Detroit Press. 


— Anexchange has the following : “ There is a boarding school 
at Hanover where French only is allowed at the dinner-table. The 


mystery is, haw do they call for hash, pandowdy, pancake, or plum 


duff ?” 
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COLLEGES. 

Turrs.—S. C. Campbell, ’78, has been chosen editor-in-chief of 
the Collegian, to succeed W. P. Beckwith, '76 and C. W. Parmen- 
ter, 77, and H. R. Virgin, "79, have been added to the board to fill 
vacancies. The seniors began their final examination on 
the 13th, with astronomy, to Professor Dolbear. The examinations 
will be completed on the 23d inst., and commencement parts will 
be assigned on the next day. . . The order of exercises of 
class day is as follows: Exercises will be opened at 12:15 p. m., 
with prayer by President Capen, followed by an oration, poem, 
chronicles, and prophecies, by different members of the class. 
The examinations of the senior class will begin on Saturday next, 
and their vacation on the 24th of May. 


HARVARD.—A young Hindoo, by name Talypala Veeraragava 
Row, is expected at Harvard College, coming under the patron- 
age of Dr. Bellows’ church. He will receive a collegiate educa- 
tion and return to India as a Unitarian missionary. - Har- 
vard College library is exposed to a new danger in the shape of 
the white ant, which has begun its ravages among the books in 
Gore Hall. It has fortunately been discovered in time to prevent 
future depredations. The turf around the hall has been taken up 
and gravel substituted by way of protection. There are 
23 more seniors at Harvard than at Yale, 70 more Juniors, 30 
more sophomores, and 85 more freshmen. The Harvard 
University Boat Blub will attend the Centennial regatta as guests 
of the Philadelphia barge club. Board at Memorial for 
March was $4.95 a week. Lunch is now at noon. 


AHMERST.—Prof. J. W. Burgess, professor of History and Po- 
litical Economy in Amherst College, has accepted the chair of 
Political Economy in the Columbia Law School. He will receive 
a salary of $7,500, with the privilege of appointing an assistant at 
$2,500, and will lecture to the three-year or post-graduate students. 
Professor Burgess graduated at Amherst in the class of 1867, and 
has held his present position for the last three years. He will 
probably give a course of lectures to the senior class in Amhers’ 
till his successor is appointed. 


DarTMouTH.—Eager, of the class of ’77, has resigned his po- 
sition as trainer of the crew, and Robinson of the same class 
takes his place. The athletic games take place May 31 and June 
1, but there will be no class boating on this occasion. . . . Carl 
Schurz has been invited to deliver the oration and John G. Whit- 
tier the poem, at the anniversary of the literary societies, com- 
mencement week. The anniversary exercisies of the Chandler 
Scientific School takes place on Tuesday evening, June 27. 

YALE.—The delegates to the Psi Upsilon convention were Doo- — 
little and Howe’of the senior class, Abbott, Thacher, and Gould 
of the junior class. . - No candidates having appeared for 
the Berkely scholarship, the money is to be expended in prizes to 
be given for excellence in Latin composition. 

— Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, who has accepted the presidency 
of Purdue University, will enter upon his duties about May 1. 
President White is well known to the educational men of this 
country of all classes, but his special services have been devoted 
to the public schools. He is a native of Ohio, and is now 47 
years old. Being without fortune in his youth, he started by his 
own purpose and energy to secure a liberal education. He has had 
experience as principal of a ward school and the high school in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and for five years as superintendent of the 
Portsmouth schools. For fifteen years he edited the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly and National Teacher with marked ability. He 
was three years State school commissioner (superintendent) of 
Ohio. He has been president of the National Superintendents’ 
Association. He was also made president of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, and presided at Boston, 1872. He has published 
a series of text-books on arithmetic, and several works on educa- 
tional topics. As a leader and teacher of institutes, Professor 
White has been indefatigable, and has won an enviable reputation. 
He is a most accomplished gentleman, and will be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the State. 

— Professor Sauveur’s French Normal School at Plymouth, 
N. H., will open under the most flattering auspices. More than 
fifty teachers are already enrolled. Arrangements have Leen 
made with the Boston, Portland and Montreal railroad, to allow 
teachers free return tickets from Plymouth. Professor Sauveur’s 
pupils are most enthusiastic in praise of his instructions, and the 
fortunate ones we trust will equal in numbers the full expectations 
of all interested. 2 

— The University of Cambridge has 2,573 students, and Leip- 
sic University 3,000. 

— Sir Charles Reed, on the invitation of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, has consented to act on the part of Great Britain, as 
judge in the Educational department at the great Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia. Sir Charles will be absent from Eng- 
land during May and June, and his place as chairman of the Lon- 
don school board will be filled by the vice-chairman, Sir Edmund 
Hay Currie. It will be remembered that Sir Charles Reed with- 
drew, two years ago, from the very important parliamentary duties 
which he had performed for some years as member for the bor- 
ough of Hackney, in order to devote himself the more completely 
to the work of the London school board, and his intimate knowl- 
edge and experience of the work of national education in England 
preéminently qualify him for the services which he will have to 


perform at Philadelphia—Londow School-Board Chronicle 
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Foreign Notes. 


IraLy.—The Count Carlo Angiolini-Clericetti, of Milan, but for 
thirty years a resident of England, a man of high culture, afficted 
for many years with blindnéss, sought to relieve the tedium of his 
existence by the prosecution of the studies which had always been 
his delight. He had devoted considerable sums of money to the 
purchase of rare books, sometimes unique copies, precious edi- 
tions, manuscripts of much value, and other similar objects es- 
teemed and sought for by bibliophiles ; and this valuable collection 
he has lately bestowed upon the council of his native town, 
Among the manuscripts of note is especially to be mentioned one 
of Fra Gerolamo Savonarola, which is considered of great interest 
and value. . . . The Italian government has been requested 
by the Japanese government to farnish three professors to fill the 
chairs of architectural drawing, ornamentation, and sculptural 
painting in the Academy of Fine Arts, newly established there. 
By a recent decree of the mikado, it is permitted to journalists to 
exchange their periodicals through the mails without charge. 

. « «+ The municipal council of Naples has received from the 
Abbate Vincenzo Cuomo, the gift of his entire library, comprising 
several thousand volumes, together with important manuscripts, 
portraits, engraving, etc. The books are principally upon subjects 
connected with Italy and its affairs, and would be valuable for ref- 
erence in matters of history and the whole collection, which it had 
been the pleasure of the good Abbate to accumulate during many 
years of his life, is considered of great value. 

FRANCE.—Fraser’s Magazine, London, has an interesting article 
descriptive of an institution in the vicinity of Paris, Sainte Perine, 
which was founded by the Empress Josephine, in 1805, for the re- 
lief of the class of fauvres honteux, persons of the higher ranks 
who have been reduced, by misfortune or otherwise. There are 
comfortable accommodations for 250 inmates of both sexes, with 
ample pleasure grounds, where flowers, lawns, streamlets, arbors, 
form delicious promenades and resting-places. The house contains 
a library and reading-room, a chapel, two infirmaries, hot and cold 
baths, a dispensary, and other conveniences. The privileges of 
this admirable institution are offered to persons of either sex who 
have aitained the age of 60 years and lived two consecutive years in 
Paris ; and to remove, if possible, the idea of charity, the inmates 
are required to pay an annual sum of 950 francs, in return for 
which they are enabled to enjoy, during the last years of their 
lives, a degree of comfort far beyond what they could obtain in any 
other way by the use of so moderateasum. . . The Societé 
des Agriculteurs some time ago offered rewards of a value of one 
thousand francs to be given to these teachers of primary schools 
who should give, with the most talent and success, agricultural and 
horticultural instruction to their pupils. The last competition took 
place between the teachers of five departments, when forty-four 
presented their claims ; and so well satisfied were the examiners 
with the results, that no Jess than thirty medals in gold, silver, and 
bronze were awarded, besides six cases of honorable mention. 
The Yournal des Instituteurs says that the instruction given by 
these worthy teachers has already produced the happiest effects in 
the localities where they reside ; where, thanks to their examples, 
a good system of agriculture is gaining ground every day more and 
more. The society is considering the propriety of offering prizes 
to female teachers who shall inculcate to young girls lessons of 
domestic economy in rural habitations : such instruction has been 
for some time given in the girls schools of Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and has produced most excellent results, 

Jaran.—Until last year the higher education of the Imperial 
University of Yeddo was conducted in’English, French, and Ger- 
man ; but the difficulty and expense of carrying on higher, special, 
and professional education in three foreign languages were such 
that it was determined to employ only one foreign language for the 
purpose, and English was the language chosen. During the year 
eleven students, chosen from the highest classes in the university, 
were sent to pursue their studies in foreign countries, and a total 
number of 349 students are now borne on the books of the college. 
The administrative body consists of thirteen Japanese officials, and 
twenty-six foreigners are employed as professors, of whom six are 
English, seven French, five German, and eight American. 

SWITZERLAND.—A colored map representing the educational 
condition of Switzerland, and intended to be exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, affords us a curious insight into the 
range.of schooling age in some of the Swiss cantons, as well as in 
other respects. Basle, colored white, has forty-five weeks’ schoul- 
ing out of the year ; Uri no more than twenty-four weeks. Taking 
the sum total of weeks a child is under instruction, the Canton of 
Vaud shows 385 weeks, and Uri 152. As regards the average sal- 
aries paid to teachers, the map shows from 2,480 (Basle city) to 
243 francs (Valais). The cost of a child’s education varies in the 
different cantons from 12 francs to 1°30 francs — rather over a 
shilling, 

Brazil. —The pupils of all the scholastic establishments of 
Brazil only ‘number 176,000, or an average of only 31 to éach 
school, public or private. The public libraties amount to 75, con- 
taining 350,903 volumes, and were frequented during the last year 
by 24,070 readers, who consulted 9,812 works. It will thiis be seen 
that each library did not have, on an average, one reader a day, 
and that each reader did not take out or constilt two works per 
annum, 


A Discovery oF Great IMPORTANCE to pre-historic archzol- 
ogy has just been made in France. Some workmen excavating a 
quarry Of Jurassian limestone, in the little commune of Cravanche, 
near Bélfort, came to a small opening, which, being pursued, led 
to a cave of considerable dimensions, about thirty-six metres long 
by twelve broad and high, with numerous side galleries. Upon 
entering, the floor of the cave was seen to be strewn with human 
bones, and it is supposed to have been a pre-historic place of sepul- 
ture. Magnificent stalagmitic columns rise from the floor, which 
seem to be partly natural and partly artificial, and disposed im a 
somewhat systematic method, resembling dolmens. In addition to 
large quantities of human remains, polished flint weapons were 
found, vases in the shape of ornamental urns, polished stone brace- 
jets, and a mat of plaited rushes. The discovery has caused con- 
siderable excitement, and the authorities have taken measures to 
protect the spot from injury, and have appointed competent per- 
sons to continue the investigations and report thereupon. 


Facts and Facelia. 


— Goethe said: “Men show their character in nothing more 
clearly than by what they think laughable.” 

— “ What is a conscience ?” asked a schoolmaster of his class. 
“ An inward monitor,” replied a bright little fellow. ‘ And what’s 
a monitor?” “ One of the iron-clads.” 

— Prof. Tyndall has had an ocular demonstration that sound can 
be seen. He has seen a bed tick. 

— There was a very little boy wading up to his knees, almost, in 
the slush in Marquette, one afternoon this spring, when a passing 
gentleman said to him : “ Why ain’t you to school, young man ?” 
“*Cos I’ve got the whoopin’ cough !” he explained. 

— Mr. Moody told a story, in one of his sermons, of an old man 
seventy-eight years of age, who said he “ wanted to be a Christian, 
and would be, but that he was afraid he wouldn’t hold out.” 

— A butter dealer in Smith street has for his sign a large and 
beautifully-colored butterfly, and printed over it these words: 
“Mr. Thomas makes the ——,” and then follows the picture. A 
school-boy says he thinks Mr. Thomas must be a grub-worm. 

— Katy’s Spelling-Lesson, —“ What is it, Katy?” asked the 
teacher, as she noticed the tiny uplifted hand. Katy sat with slate 
and pencil before her, evidently very much perplexed. ‘* Will you 
please tell me how to spell tunkan?”  ‘* What is the word ?” 
“Tunkan. I don’t know how to spell it.”” “Tell me what you 
wish to write,” said the teacher, puzzied in herturn. ‘I want to 
write, ‘1 love my teacher more than tankan (tongue can) tell.’ ” 

— Professor Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, writes that 
the tax law passed by the legislature, recently, will yield an income 
of $42,000 to the university, and, with other revenues, will raise 
the total income of the institution to $80,000 a year. An observa 
tory, to be built and furnished by a gentleman of Wisconsin, has 
also been granted an income of $3,000. 

— A little four-year-old had been intently watching the process 
of corn-popping on a stormy day in the beginning of winter. Hap 
pening to turn to the window, she observed for the first time the 
falling snow. Amazed and delighted, she ran to her father, and 
exclaimed : ‘‘O papa! do look at the funny rain. It’s popped out 
all white !” 

— Rev. Jacob Abbott is living quietly at Farmington, in the en- 
joyment of a well-earned rest from his literary labors. His books 
form a library in themselves, and sell so well that scarcely any of 
they are out of print. 

— Tuition fees of various colleges differ as follows : Syracuse, 
$60; Cornell, $60; Dartmouth, $70; Rochester, $75; Brown, 
$85; Williams, $90 to $95 ; Amherst, $100 ; Yale, $140 ; Harvard, 
$150; Pennsylvania, $150 to $170. 

— After the centennial fashion of the year, old jokes are being 
revived about college. The best one is told of a quondam Prof. of 
Midd. who, when giving out the lesson to his class in Physics, 
quietly remarked ; “ For your next lesson, young gentlemen, you 
may go to—Thunder.” 

— The Overlin Review contains a beautiful tribute from the pen 
of Rev. O. W. White to the memory of President Finney, We 
give the last stanza : 

“ And so he has left us,” ’tis here that men die, 
But joyful the union above, 
When teacher and taught in the “sweet by-and-by,” 
Shall greet one another in love, 

— A patron of a certain newspaper once said to the publisher : 
“Mr. Printer, how is it you have never called on me for pay for 
your paper?” “ Oh,” said the man of types, “ we never ask agen- 
tleman for money.” “ Indeed,” replied the patron, “how do you 
manage to get along when they don’t pay?” “ Why,” said the ed- 
itor, “ after a certain time we conclude he is not a gentleman, and 
we ask him.” “Oh—ah—yes! Isee. Mr. Editor, please give me 
a receipt,” and hands hima V. “Make my name all right on your 
books.” 

— The classification of the German universities according to 
standard, as made by the government, comprises three classes, as 
follows: First-class, Berlin, Leipzig, Géttingen, Munich, and Stras- 
burg ; second-class, Konigsberg, Breslau, Halle, Bonn, Jena, Tiibin- 
gen, Wiirzburg, and Heidelburg ; third-class, Greifswald, Kiel, Ros- 


versities at Munich, Wiirzburg, Freiburg, and Miinster are Ro- 


man Catholic, 
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tock, Giessen, Marburg, Erlangen, Freiburg, Miinster. The uni-| 
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Literary Notes. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION.—The Christian Union of May 3 says : 
“It has always been the policy of this paper to disregard the ru- 
mors in respect to its circulation and financial condition. Origi- 
nating as they almost invariably do in sources inimical to Mr. 
Beecher, we have preferred to let the falsehoods die a natural 
death. The latest attack, however, is so likely to deceive, that we 
deem it necessary to state that the Christian Union is upon a sound 
financial basis, and that far from prospect or intention of suspend. 
ing publication, we will by our reorganization be enabled to give 
a much better and more acceptable paper than ever before. Sev- 
eral valuable improvements in the general contents will shortly be 
made, and the Christian Union enters upon the centennial year 
with the highest hopes and brightest prospects of coritinued suc- 
cess ; and, so far as we know, there is no reasonable apprehension 
that it will not survive to celebrate its own centennial.” 


— J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, publish— 

I. “Memoirs of the Centennial Exhibition,”—an illustrated al- 
bum in which to write a personal narrative of one’s visit. Three 
sizes, various styles. 

II. “ Centennial Notes,” with illustrations and useful informa- 
tion. Several styles and sizes of note-books or diaries for use dur- 
ing a visit to the exhibition. 

— Harpers will publish “ The Mikado’s Empire” (in press), by 
W. E. Griffis. This book will give a clear insight into the great 
unknown of the eastern empire of Japan. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The School Question : Catholics and Education. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society, Pages 194. 

The Lectures read before the American Institute of Instruction, 
at Providence, R. L., July 7, 1875 ; with the Journal of Proceed- 
ings. Published by order of the Board of Directors. Boston : 
American Institute of Instruction ; 1876. 

Hampton and its Students. By two of its Teachers— Mrs. 
M. F. Armstrong and Helen W, Ludlow. With fifty Cabin and 
Plantation Songs, arranged by Thos. P. Fenner. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pages 25 

Chats with the Little Ones. From the French of L. Sauveur, 
Ph.D. Illustrations by J. M. D. and F. T. Merrill. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat: Pages 172. 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report of Board of Education, together 
with Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, 
1874-75. Boston ; 1876. 

The Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cational Association, session of the year 1875, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Published by the Association, Salem, Ohio. Pages 195. 

Boston University Year Book. Edited by the University Coun- 
Vol. III. Boston: 1876. 

Boston University School of Law Catalogue and Circular for the 
years 1875-6. Boston: 1876. 

Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Convention of the New 
York Sunday-school Teachers’ Association, held at Syracuse, June 
8, 9, and 10, 1875. Edward Danforth, State Sec., Elmira, N. Y. 

The Regent’s Questions, 1866-76; being the questions for the 
preliminary examinations for admission to the University of the 
State of New York. Compiled by Daniel Pratt, A.M., Ph.D. 
Part I: Arithmetic. Price 25 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, publisher. 

Second Report of the Board of Commissioners of the Depart- 
ment of Parks, for the City of Boston. Boston: 1876. 

Boston University School of Law: Catalogue and Circular for 
the years 1875-76. Boston : 1876. 


LETTER FROM MLLE. TITIENs.—Under the date of April 12, the 
famous prima donna of Mr. Strakosch’s late season, indited the 
following letter: “It gives me great pleasure to testify to the ex- 
cellence of the HALLer, Davis & Co. pianoforte. / have mever 
heard a piano to which I have listened with more pleasure, or in 
which sweetness of tone and power were so well combined. 1 should 
think that this piano would be received with great favor every- 
where. THERESE TITIENS.” 


GOLD PREMIUM. 


The Centennial Drama! 
A PATRIOTIC AND NATIONAL REVIEW 


AMERICAN HISTORY! 


CONSISTING OF 


Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, and Music, 
Adapted in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 
For Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Will be published by 


THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


PRICES.—One copy 25 cents, postage paid. 
Fifty’ copies ....... “ “ 


Addréss orders to B. SNOW, No. Hawiky St,’ Bobidn, 
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Publisher's Notes. 


— Teachers aiid pupils of music who wish 
to combine instrdotien with tecfeation, will do 
well to take note of the advertisement, in another 
column, of the New England Norma! Musical In- 
stitute, a seaside music school, where all the 
branches of music will be taught by the best mas- 


ters of the day. 


Attention is called to the sibel of 
S. W. Tilton & Co., of Thomas Bulfinch’s cele- 
brated works on Mythology. These books are 
endorsed by the ‘best classical teachers of the coun- 
try, and the publishers have made extensive sales. 
Scholars who would consult the best authority 
should procute these valuable works. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Eléctrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatis, Galvanic Batteries, Hienig’s | 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, aga’s, and 
the celebrated Baton Spectroscopes ; new Table 
Polariscope and Objetts; Micrdstopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.” 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 20 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

71% 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


MYTHOLOGY: 


Grecian, Roman, Scandinavian, Medieval. 
BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


The $3.00 
Legends of C lemagne ............ 3.00 
the ancient classics 
and all three bad die hécessary to young readers of modern 


literature. The great advantage of the books is, that one is 
tempted to read a good ded] mofe than the particular story 
he is looking for, even perlt to read the book throtgh. 
Of course we are all gla to have boys and girls teinptéd in 
that way. In our public schools, where the Pens of English 
literature is a paft Of the Work, these books wotld ‘he of very 
great use. If not allowed 48 text-books, iy 4 shodld be fur- 
nished as books of réferetice for the teachef’s desk, so that 
the scholars might have freé access to them at all tités. 
E. P. SEAVER, 
Head Master English High School, Boston. 


We most heartily concur in Prof, Szaver’s view : 


Lyman R. WILLIsTOoN, Head Master, Cambridge High Sch. 
SMITH, Dorchester “ 
CaLes “ Charlestown “ 
Ss. M. N, “ “ Roxbu “ “ 
“ 


T. Horne, 
Cusst, 
Special terms with Teachers for examination. 
8S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
333 Washington St., Boston. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minntes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kir.d I have seen.” —Yohn D. Philbrick. 
USED i the Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS it 


Boston. hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WaLccur, w. St., Boston, 


Penny Songs 
Public Schools. 


Origins] aad Used in every past 
Complete sets. 


the sets, 25 cen 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the coun 
the most durable poo most 


in_the 

can never be su cay ed or cracking 

wood surfaces. E we 
best and schools of New 


are still 
England. 
JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
69 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


are 
and 


Journal 


We have those desiring 


SURI AL OF EDUCA 
Mass 


SOCIETY REGALMA, dc. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 3:6 Chapel Street, NEW 
J. HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds 
Pins ls unexcelled ; 

“Seine of of each Fraternity 
BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS 
as ty. Estimates and furnished. 

receive prompt attention. 


jou F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


__|Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mil Mills, ARLINGTON; MASS. 


Ap article containing ail the fom the of the 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, whole Guaranteed thade fem 
AND MEDALS. White Wheat. Recommended by asan 
All orders by mail prompay qualed food for families, etc. for it. 
Nassat S8t., New York. Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 


An Agent just cleared $199 first three weeks selling 


LIVINGSTONE, “'Tarkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


LABORS 


000 more needed by the people. A of matchless in- Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Col tarrh, 

teres fusel 

"For and | Lorpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 

BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 0; ; | Te the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 

Chicago, Ill ; Springfield, M Aadits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 

TEACHERS the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
can @ , in person or letter, to | brain, a inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 

- 'B. Snow, Manager of of New E id Bureau of Eduuta- | are given under the personal supervision of 


27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


FALCON PEN. 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 
THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


[Company Limited] 
Fifty-Second St. and Elm Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE ATLAS 


a Health-Lift, 
STYLE.) 


t a 
LISTER, 
Curator of Gymnastics at Harvard College. 
Netty Haven, Conn., Nov. 8, 1875. 
“T have examined your nd ha 
hesitation in saying isthe have 
A. SARGENT, 
Provis. Instructor of Phys. Yale College. 


aichines ‘have all the 


These 

ERFEOCT HEAL 
Viz., Dynasty, Simpticrry, Evasticiry. Corstructed 
of steel, fron, hard wood, will a life-time with 
réasorable ey are $0 int e respect as 
to cOnimand the of al taste. 
They are so simple and easily adjusted that a child of ten 


years can opetate them. little or much, 
every effort begins at the same adually in- 
creases as ove straightens his ing the erect 


position, thus giving the highest requisite for Health-Lifting, 


viz; Perrsct Evasticity, and is its point of entire su- 
periority over all others; because, on others, one takes the 
whole weight at the instant of lifting, and carries it 
the Lift, making it a stiff, inelastic one, fatiguing to the 
and a tax to the strong. 

The Arras has been in constaut use six years in the office 
of the Proprietor, and no one has ever been injured by it. 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
Patentee and Proprietor, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’s,) nam 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 3382, 
With most of his other styles, riiay be had of all dealers. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnath. 


School Furniture. 


Andrews Patent. 


“TRIUMPH ” 


THE EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS, 


Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. It is located at the 
center of Railroad and Tele - h communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 
Grounds, and 150 yards of t ew Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 
Cars passing the door constantly, to all parts of the City. 

This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted vgjgi especial reference to the requirements of those 
who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 

Loca is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. For nearness to Railroad 

Sistion being | at the "gate of the Exhibition— eedom from noise and dust; for ventilation, light, 
and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 

Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds and carpet, all new, at 
$1.00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 
3@™ For Circulars and other information, address 


Conducted on the Buro 


JOHN CRUMP, 


DESKS and SEATS; 
UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 


H. B, & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ON TIME | 


on time, at the opening of 
School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
trouble. Brey Watch sold by us we warrant to keep good 
time and to be always relied on. IF your Watch needs clean- 
EALS & JONES, 
Boston. 


66 Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. PPS street (near Hawley St), 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 
= 66 ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 
test of experience and ied and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES 


stood the 
as I can refer 


of Furniture are cautioned the “Combination” and 
entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers ee} —_ are against no 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines:of School Desks, suitable forsall ages of Scholars, from 4 years red ee oe 
y The attention of School Commitiees, Teachers, aad A others in want of School Furniture, is in vited to the SUHOOL SEAT AND DESK whichshas been pertected 


AND DESK,”’ 
G. MB, Proprietor. 
&c., constantly on Hand, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OCURNAL OF EDUCATION. iii 
—_— 
| ; | 
am an old lifter. Vour machine me at as 
Anot copies OF this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold BO - | M.D., 
Avenue. 
SON gale by all Stationers 
Batablished in 1837. 
4 - for Churches, 
ich should 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, 


Iv 


Just Published, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 


AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


School-Rook Publishers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8.; 
Hill's Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 
GEO. F. PHELPS, A R. W. PUTNAM, Sno. 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 11g State St., 


Representative Booksellers 


or 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin 8 
the largest assortment in New En; 


Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and 


have been 


Boston, 
nd of School and 


one which, as a choice treasury of the of eloquence and | College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
a A of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
pages of Oe Regist tongue, would a fit place in any ishi libraries ies and to books or students and teachers of 


well chosen library. 
Messrs. THompson, Brown & Co. also publish— 


furnishing 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics. 

Academies. Adapted to the best methods of instruction, and blishers, ¢ Booksellers, and Stationers, 

used more than any other series in New England, and New-England Agents for the Publications of 

largely West. » Armstrong & Co, .....-. New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School 


Worcester’s Elements of History. Retail, $1.88. 
Containing the outlines of History, ancient and modern. 


Taylor's Method of Classical Study. Price, $1.25. 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 


By Samust H. Tavtor, late Principal of Phillips Acad- Agents for American Epuca Smrizs 
emy. A book for every teacher and every pupil in a and publis by Ivison, Blakemas, Taylor, & Co. 

avery ane a eritical | We su the above publications to Teachers and school 
knowledge ancient Classics, or or at satan 
Philbrick’s Primary Tablets. articles in the School Book tationery 

cards, 21 x 27 inches, Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St.. 10 Bromfield 8t., 


For information, and terms of in i 
address 


NEW-ENGLAND 30URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School-Book Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies ; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recgivep THe 
or Merit at THE Vignna Exposition OF 1873. 

This was the highest pene pore to any School books. Ve 
other Geographies, except Von aigenneongh | received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 

Catalogues - Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 

MES A. BOWEN New-England 


A 
BOSTON. 
som 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., 
142 St, N. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
to: 


rical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s-Graded Lessons in English (an 


Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 


Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
terms which are very 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi, 1. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
Madioon St, kako. 20 Cornhill, 
D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date) ; 
Book of Zoology ; 


rs; 

her 

rnell’s Physi Geography ; 

Harknese’s Latin Series. 

call w or 
WM. HENSHAW, 

or J. S HAYES, 


52 22 Hawiey Siaeet, BOSTON. 


Single copies of above books sent on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral terms for first introduction. Circulars and catalogues 
sent on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


N=EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
P bli 


Hart's German Studen 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to $14. 


The Elemen Science Se 


NEW YORK, 


Classics for ite. 


8 vols. ready), 75c. 


Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
True Order 


of Studies, $1.25. 
_ fc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS ; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


MceGuffey’s Readers and S Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8. History 
Harvey's Readers and Spe » Eelectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . 
Harvey's Language Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray's Arithmetics and Algebras, Andrews’s Constitution of U.S., Norton’s Physics, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Brown's Physiology, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, Payne's School Supervision, Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Schuyler’s Trigo Sechuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED, 


The prices quoted Retau Price. Iwrropucrion Pxicx—For first introduction into schools 
already in use. Excuance price) first introduction into schools in exchange 


eld books of other series in use in 
Sincie Sampce Corts for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or SOM 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geomet 
A Scuuyter, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. ~ Fig 
Retail Price. Introduction. Exc » 


Schuyler’s Complete (Key 
Schuyler’s Elements of ry; — 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and 1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE: Select Readings to accom 
: pany the author's French 
bore By F. Durret, a of Languages ; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader and also of introducing hi rench 
literature,—both prose and of inti i i ies, i 
iggy with its beauties, and with those delicate shades of expression 


ihe French language so clean and lists of the best works of each author 
OUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 
Retail. Introduction. 

Key te Duffet's French Method, - - - 15 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 

A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne’ Chapters on School Supervision 
been published separately, for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents. Send for deseiotien sire ter 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCIN, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 
Ne; School Street, BOSTON, 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


Whitney's and the Jaynes-Otto German, 


Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s Fr 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 


Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's Botanies ; &. 

For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


Publish 


56 zz 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geogruphies (complete in two books). 
‘s Outline History of the U. 8. 

Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Inte’ 

and Moral losophy. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 
Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON, 


School- Book Publighers. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Keaders and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. WHITTEMORE, 


56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St.. HARTFORD, CT. 


Jd B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of Physiol 3 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth ; 


Atwater’s Elementary 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific ries; 
Lippincott’s tteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary 
&c., @e 

&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 

furnished on application to 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


56 


[ EE & SHEPARD, 

78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Higginson’s Yo Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 


Soule & Campbell's Pronounc Handbook ; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of . Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
onroe’s Readings, for Home, eadings ; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
The Orig’ Dantonian & Rapid Writing 
e Dunto iystem : 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Pacts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Rail Engineers ; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece Rome. 56 zz 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre: 
pared for publie schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera! 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 


GCRIBNER, ARMSTRON 


PUBLISH 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Moral Science, 
ere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


BROTHERS & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


G & CO. 


36 
‘TAINTOR 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School genes. Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 


6s 798 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


| 
Poetry, for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elo- 
cution, and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo, cloth, 
black and gold, 571 pages. Retail price, $2.00. 
pin 
now presented at a reduced price, 
with important improvements. en : — 
retained, bat now pieces of rare excellence have been 
su a new 
cest =. the of eminent = 
orators and poets, both American English. Among the 
authors of these new selections are Schurz, Dana, Curtis, ee 
Sumner, Seward, Bright, Whittier, Harte, Aldrich, == —— 
The original edition contained some pieces inspired by the Pe 
; stormy and perilous national crisis. Such only of those pieces | 
are retained as are of permanent interest and value. i 
| 
| 
set. An invaluable aid to teachers in the Primary School. | I 
Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic. .15c. 
Questions in Geography ERE 1 8c. Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
| Agents for Books of Witson, Minxis & Co., Cincinnati. 
| Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 
q 
| 
5S 
| 


